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What Can We Believe ? 


By HECTOR HAWTON 


its apologists make out, then Rationalists 

must be the most unreasonable people under 
the sun. Indeed, Mr. Arnold Lunn never tires 
of saying that Rationalism is based on blind faith. 
A similar attitude is adopted in a very skilful 
piece of Christian propaganda just issued by the 
S.P.C.K.* According to Mr. John Lawson, who 
has compiled this summary of Church doctrines: 
“Tt is a fundamental Christian position that the 
Christian Faith is thoroughly reasonable.” He 
goes so far as to claim that “theology is in a 
true sense of the word a science.” 

I think it is worth while taking some trouble 
to understand what sincere and intelligent men 
mean when they use this sort of language, 
although I agree with Jaspers that in the last 
resort “communication” always breaks down 
between the theologian and the philosopher. The 
line goes dead in the middle of a conversation. 
Nevertheless, the majority of educated Christians 
I know are quite satisfied that although the truth 
of their beliefs cannot be rigorously demonstrated, 
their position is at least as reasonable as that of 
their opponents, and there is no longer much 
difficulty in harmonizing it with science. 

Christian Rationalism (if the term may be 
allowed) is of two kinds: metaphysical and 
empirical. The classic exposition of the meta- 
physical type is the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, which regards theology as the 
queen of the sciences. There can be no contradic- 
tion, on this view, between what has been revealed 
through the Church and what has been found out 
by unaided reason, because both are true. But 


* What Do We Believe?, by John Lawson, M.A.., 
B.D., B.Sc, (S.P.C.K.); 188 pp., 6s. 6d, 


| F Christianity is as reasonable as some of 


it is important to notice that in these medieval 
discussions scientia does not connote what we 
nowadays mean by “science.” To know (scire) 
is to have personal understanding and not to 
accept on the authority of another; and such 
knowledge is distinguished from belief, proba- 
bility, and conjecture. In other words, theology 
and philosophy are regarded as sciences because 
they give certitude. 

The exact opposite is the case today. Since 
Locke we have more and more come to regard 
science as moving, not in “the broad daylight” 
of certainty but in “ the twilight” of probability. 
Locke and his circle also regarded Christianity 
as reasonable, and they were at pains to show it 
was “not mysterious.” They repudiated meta- 
physical Rationalism and sought an empirical 
justification for retaining their religious beliefs. 
This, of course, paved the way for Liberal 
Protestantism and Modernism. We shall spare 
ourselves much confusion if we bear this distinc- 
tion in mind. When Dr. Barnes offers us a 
“ reasonable” version of Christianity he is doing 
something very different from Mr. Lunn or Mr. 
Lawson. He has rejected the doctrines that con- 
flict with science. If we dissent from him it must 
be on philosophical grounds. He has jettisoned 
what is traditionally understood by theology. But 
when Mr. Lawson writes in the passage quoted 
that theology is a true science, although he is not 
a Thomist he is clearly using the word in the 
medieval and metaphysical sense. He is perfectly 
entitled to do so in a technical work; but what is 
the effect of such a substitution on the “ plain 
man,” for whom this handbook is designed? The 
effect can only be to make the inquiring layman 
conclude that any worries he may feel about a 
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conflict between science and theology are ground- 
less, because theology itself is scientific. 

Mr. Lawson may protest that he is more truly 
empirical than the Rationalist because he takes 
all the facts into account. There are spiritual 
facts (moral urges and so on) that cannot be 
explained away as mere movements of bits of 
matter. My chief quarrel with him here is that 
although many Materialists might also call them- 
selves Rationalists, not all Rationalists would call 
themselves Materialists. A glance at the distin- 
guished list of honorary associates of the R.P.A., 
should make this clear. 

* Christianity,” we are told, “is more rational 
than Materialism. The scientific Materialist 
finishes by denying that the thinking, feeling, life 
of man is real.” This is almost too crude to be 
worthy of comment. He goes on: “ This is the 
hidden flaw in so-called * Rationalism. It starts 
off by saying that it will accept nothing which 
cannot be proved by reason and therefore zejects 
‘belief.’ It usually forgets that the validity of 
reason itself is one matter of fundamental assertion 
or * belief,” and that an exclusive attention to the 
material facts of the physical sciences is another. 
There are some things which even the most con- 
sistent Rationalist has to ‘ believe, though he may 
be unconscious of this. In this regard Christian 
theology is more clear-seeing, and the choice of 
‘belief’ it makes is more fundamentally reason- 
able.” 

It is not true that a Rationalist chooses to 
believe in the axioms of logic and mathematics in 
the sense that a Christian chooses to believe in the 
Virgin Birth. What he chooses to do is to apply 
these axioms, postulates (and the whole body of 
deductions made from them), in an attempt to 
correlate his experiences. Hypotheses are set up 
and tested by experiment. If a theory works it 
is accepted —provisionally. To say that a 
Rationalist accepts nothing that cannot be proved 
by reason is to make a medieval metaphysician of 
him. Scientific theories are never “ proved” in 
the sense that they are offered as final, unalterable 
truths. That is the Scholastic view of science, 
which, as | have shown, aimed a’ reaching 
certitude; and it is only when that view was 
dropped, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
that science, as we understand it, began. 

Mr. Lawson (like Mr. Arnold Lunn) tries to 
show that without an act of faith the scientist 
cannot even start work. Historically, no doubt, it 
is the case that scientists have been inspired by a 
strong conviction of an Order of Nature. And, 
in practice, no experiment can be conducted 
unless you assume that your instruments will 
behave themselves. Empiricism pure and unalloved 


is untenable, as Bertrand Russell somewhat sadly 
admits. There must be presuppositions. But 
this is not the same as religious faith. The reason 
it is different is that men can dispense with the 
one but not with the other. For example, we 
could devise a symbolic logic that denied the law 
of contradiction; but we should still have to 
employ that law in our thinking. We do not con- 
sciously choose what is sometimes called “ animal 
faith” in causal efficacy; but we could not live a 
day unless we acted as though the future con- 
formed in some measure to the past. You can 
refuse to believe in the Virgin Birth, but you 
would be well-advised not to jump off a cliff in 
defiance of the laws of motion. A full exposure 
of this tiresome fallacy was recently made by 
Barbara Wootton in Testament for Social Science. 

“The issue between Christian theology and 
Rationalism,” Mr. Lawson continues, “is not at 
all whether one is to aim at being thoroughly 
reasonable and scientific. The issue is whether 
experiences of worship and salvation are to be 
admitted as data about which one can reason.” 
Having blamed the Rationalist for not being con- 
sistently metaphysical, Mr. Lawson now chides 
him for not being sufficiently empirical. Does Mr. 
Lawson seriously suppose that Rationalism does 
not reason about worship and salvation? These 
are human experiences and the Rationalist con- 
nects them with other human experiences; the 
argument is not whether they should be admitted 
as data but about rival interpretations. | What, 
after all, constitutes the primitive data of Christian 
revelation? The Rationalist starts with black 
marks on scrolls of parchment to be interpreted, 
dated, and fitted into the general context of know- 
ledge, like any other historical documents. The 
Christian must either decide in advance that they 
are unique or accept their own claim as evidence 
of divine authorship. That is what the quarrel is 
really about. 

Some, but not all, of the eternal verities 
presented in this handbook of theology are con- 
tained in the Bible. Others were formulated in 
not very edifying circumstances in the fourth and 
fifth centuries when, for Mr. Lawson, revelation 
comes to an abrupt stop. The theory advanced 
is that after Nica and Chalcedon the Councils 
were incomplete and the Church divided. Mr. 
Lawson hopes that such a basic Christianity may 
further the cause of Reunion. The Bible and the 
Creeds are contradictory enough, but when we 
peruse these “ 144 straight questions and plain 
answers concerning the teaching of the Churches ” 
we are deafened by the discord of more or less 
permissible deviations. Is it “ reasonable” that 
the dice should not only be loaded against man by 
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the bias of Original Sin, but that his salvation 
should depend on his skill in picking out the truth 
from this Babel? “ The finally impenitent and 
unbelieving go to eternal damnation,” we are told. 
And this is “ completely consistent with the con- 
ception of a just and loving God.” When Mr. 
Lawson meets a contradiction he invokes a 
mystery. Other difficulties are dealt with by using 
miracle as a trump card to silence criticism. 
This may be good theology, but there is nothing 


Archangel’s 


| READ in The Times of April 2 that His Holiness 
the Pope has issued an apostolic brief proclaiming 
the Archangel Gabriel the patron saint of tele- 
communications. In case of misunderstanding, | 
hasten to add that the brief was issued on March 
31, not on April I. 

1 am not quite sure of the precise significance of 
the announcement. Is it an award—a sort of 
birthday honour? If so, do angels look to 
the Pope for promotion in the heavenly hierarchy? 
One hesitates to believe it. Angels, | should have 
thought, were as holy as created beings can be, 
and therefore a little holier than the Pope, who 
after all was conceived and born in original sin. 
Gabriel, therefore, might feel it infra dig to accept 
honours from an inferior like the Pope. Gabriel 
might also be tempted to observe that this award 
came rather late in the day. After all, he was 
doing his bit eons before Pius XII was born or 
thought of. Not only was it Gabriel, according to 
the Bible, who was given the difficult job of 
explaining to Daniel the vision which he saw in 
Shushan, the palace in the province of Elam; not 
only was it he who had the thankless task of tell- 
ing the incredulous Zacharias that his wife, though 
well stricken in years, would bear the future John 
the Baptist. He had also the responsible and 
exceedingly delicate duty of announcing to Our 
Lady that she would become the Virgin Mother of 
Our Lord. And according to Jewish tradition 
(which I find as credible as Christian) it was 
Gabriel who showed Joseph the way when he went 
to seek his brethren in Shechem:; Gabriel who, 
with the assistance of other archangels, buried 
Moses in the land of Moab in a sepulchre which 
no man knows; and Gabriel who smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men, so that, as the 
Authorized Version inimitably puts it, “ when 
they arose early in the morning, behold, they were 
all dead corpses.” After all that hard work, to be 
proclaimed by Pius XII patron saint of telecom- 
munications is perilously like demotion. A being 
who has played an important, if subordinate, part 
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in such a procedure that Lean recognize as science. 
It seems to me that we have to choose between 
what Existentialists defiantly call the “ Leap into 
Absurdity ” or throwing in our lot with one or 
other of the philosophical alternatives that can 
assimilate the intellectual revolution that science 
has wrought in our day. For the twentieth-century 
mind to strain itself to think in terms of the fifth 
century is not merely “ inherently unreasonable ” 
but is either an affectation or a perversity. 


New Honour 


in the redemption of the world has surely earned 
something better than the petty duty of attending 
to Catholic listeners when their sets go wrong. 

It may be, of course, that | do not understand 
these things. Perhaps Pius has not conferred a 
new honour on Gabriel, but has merely by virtue 
of his infallibility made known to the faithful an 
arrangement which the Almighty, foreknowing as 
he must have done all the works and inventions 
of man, decreed from the beginning of time. Man 
having been eternally predestined to make wireless 
sets and television sets, Gabriel was eternally pre- 
destined to be their celestial patron, and it only 
remained for the Pope to say so. I do not know 
whether this is correct; but it sounds the sort of 
thing a Catholic theologian might say. 

However that may be, the whole thing throws 
a light on the estimation in which Rome holds the 
mentality of her flock. The numerical majority of 
Catholics are backward south European peasants, 
Latin American peons, or slum-dwellers in the 
great cities of the United States. They are unedu- 
cated and in all essentials pagan, and their religion 
is crudely anthropomorphic. It is as natural to 
them to think of a particular angel presiding over 
wireless sets as it was to the ancient Greeks to 
think of Apollo as patron of music or Artemis of 
the chase; and as natural to accept Gabriel's 
patronage on the authority of the Pope as for the 
ancients to accept the demarcation of Olympian 
jobs on the authority of Homer and Hesiod. How 
and in what sense intellectual Catholics (whom | 
believe on good authority to exist) can suppose an 
immaterial and immortal spirit to be the special 
patron of radio or any other human invention, 
and what exact difference the fact of such patron- 
age is supposed to make to the wireless industry, 
I do not profess to know. It is very difficult, once 
you get away from the Januarius level of myth, 
to know what Catholics really believe. But as 
most of them are on the Januarius level, the 
Vatican does not have to worry. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 
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The R.P.A. Dinner and Reunion 


SPEECHES BY PROF. A. E. HEATH, R. H. S. CROSSMAN, M.P.. 


Tit Dinner and Reunion of the R.P.A. was held 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, on Thursday, May 17, with the President, 
Prof. A. E. Heath, in the Chair. Nearly 200 mem- 
bers and supporters were present, including Mr. 
and Mrs. H. L. Beales, Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner. 
Dr. and Mrs. M. Burton, Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, 
M.P., and Mrs. Crossman, Prof. and Mrs. 
Raymond Firth, Prof. and Mrs. P. Sargant 
Florence, Mrs. Heath, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Hughes, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hutton Hynd, Sir E. L. Kennaway 
and Lady Kennaway, Miss C. Kerr, Mr. Avro 
Manhattan, Mr. F. A. de la Mare, Dr. and Mrs. 
D Stark Murray, Dr. and Mrs. D. Richter, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Robertson, Mr. R. H. Rosetti, 
Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, Mr. and Mrs. C. T. 
Smith, Dr. Alice Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. H. Sykes, 
Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, and Mr. and Mrs. F. C. C. 
Watts. 

The usual Silent Toast“ To the immortal 
memory of the men and women, known and un- 
known, who by their vigilance, their service, and 
their sufferings have won for us the liberty of 
thought and utterance we now enjoy “—was duly 
honoured, and this was followed by speeches by 
the Chairman (Prof. A. E. Heath), Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman, M.P., Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner, and 
Mr. H. L. Beales. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 


Pror. A. E. HEATH. 

In his introductory speech Prof. A. E. Heath 
said: Presidents of the R.P.A. are not requested, 
they are commanded, to preside at your Annual 
Dinner and Reunion. So far as | am concerned, 
this obligation tonight is a real pleasure, when I 
look around and see so many attractive diners-out. 
After all, my wife and I have shaken hands with 
most of you—so you must be nice people! 

That reminds me. One day recently I bought, 
actually bought, a copy of the Festival Year 
Punch. It contained a set of cartoons, It is odd 
(these cartoons indicated) that people like our- 
selves, who pride themselves on keeping them- 
selves to themselves; it is odd that people who 
have a profound dislike of “the gift of the gab”: 
it is odd that people who thoroughly dislike 
dressing-up and show a fanatical adherence to the 
plainer forms of home cooking; it is extremely 
odd (Mr. Punch concluded) that such people 
should flock to functions like the present one. 
There followed a final and devastatingly accurate 
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picture of ws, as we are now, in this banqueting 
hall. 

Some of our members must have seen these 
cartoons, because I have had quite a number of 
apologies for absence: Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
Lord Chorley, Prof. I. Schapera, Prof. Barbara 
Wootton, Sir William Haley, Prof. H. B. Acton, 
Mr. Fred Hoyle, Prof. J. Z. Young, Dr. G. Brock 
Chisholm, Sir Ernest Trueman, Prof. P. B. 
Medawar, Prof. R A. Fisher, and Sir Cyril Burt. 

There are other valued members of our Associa- 
tion whose absence we must note in more serious 
vein. Last year, in welcoming Mr. Fred Watts 
back among us (and I am glad to say that he is 
with us again this year and full of energy), I felt 
it necessary to pay a tribute to Mr. Adam Gowans 
Whyte’s services to the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion. I did not think then that that would be the 
last occasion on which | could, in his presence, 
pay a tribute to so great a friend of mine and of 
yours. 

We have lost also an old and valued member 
of our Board, Mr. Carr. He is well known to you 
for his skilful reviews in The Literary Guide. He 
was known to us on the Board as a gentle and 
kindly member whose counsel was always listened 
to with respect. Today I have learnt of another 
loss—namely, the death of a former Director otf 
the Board, Mr. Green, who helped us greatly with 
his acute knowledge of financial matters and who 
was always ready to give advice. | am going to 
ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to allow me to send 
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to the relatives of these members our condolences 
and our appreciation of their services to the R.P.A. 

I should like at this stage to note the presence, 
which we welcome, of Rationalist friends from 
overseas. We have two friends from Australia— 
namely, Mr. and Mrs. Hume Dow—Mr. Barango 
from Nigeria, Mr. de la Mare from New Zealand, 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. Hutton Hynd from the United 
States of America. 

Now I come to our guests of the evening. On 
my right is Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, Member of 
Parliament; and on my left Mr. A. J. P. Taylor. 
No introduction of these two gentlemen is neces- 
sary from me, because it has already been pro- 
vided for us by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the Sunday Pictorial. May 1 make a 
confession to you and crave your sympathy? I 
find myself, a mere Cambridge man, between two 
distinguished Oxford Dons or ex-Dons. Opposite 
me there is a representative of the B.B.C., Miss 
Mary Somerville; and there are Aldermen, 
Brigadiers, and other distinguished folk about the 
place. Indeed, I feel like a tame lion in a den of 
Daniels. My only consolation is that another of 
our guests, an old friend of our Association, Mr. 
H. L. Beales, is near by. We have fought many 
fights together in the Adult Education Movement 
in past years, but even he is a threat rather than a 
promise, because I do not know what sort of a 
low-down he is going to do on me when he begins 
to deal faithfully with the Chairman. 


Shortly I shall be calling on Mr. Crossman to 
propose the toast, “ Prosperity to the Rationalist 
Press Association,” but I should like, first of all, 
to say a word or two about him. He went to one 
of the pleasantest of public schools (I should have 
liked to have been there myself), Winchester. 
Then, of course, he went on to New College, 
Oxford, where he had the advantage of meeting 
rowing men, even coxswains, and 
no doubt that helped him a good 
deal. (My only athletic distinc- 
tion consisted in my not being 
athletic at all. I sat at the end of 
a long thin boat and said awful 
things to eight people who were 
being athletic like anything in 
front. That is why I can wear 
a salmon pink Leander tie, which 
I do not often do in public 
because little boys call out, ““ Who 
killed Cock Robin? ”) 

To go back to our friend 
Crossman. After an extremely 
distinguished academic record— 
I will not go through it with you 
—he took to real life and became 
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Leader of the Labour Group on the Oxford 
Council. As we know, he later became a Labour 
Member of Parliament; but he has never been 
content to sit down under party authority. He 
has kept his critical faculties and, like many 
people before him, possessing integrity of mind 
We hope 


and purpose, he will probably go far. 
so, Mr. and Mrs. Crossman. 

We do not wish our Association to be labelled 
politically; so we never ask a Labour man, like 
Crossman, or a Tory, like Lord Raglan, any ques- 
tion other than whether they are Rationalists or 
not. From what | have told you it might be sup- 
posed that Crossman is a Rationalist, but two 
things cause me to doubt it. First of all, I rather 
fancy that he approves (with Plato) of the myth 
as a useful instrument in political and social affairs. 
The second reason is more serious. He actually 
tells us in Who's Who that his main recreation is 
lawn-mowing! 

So far, ladies and gentlemen, I have been per- 
forming, to the best of my abilities, my chairmanly 
duties; but as President I am required also to add 
to the sum-total of human knowledge on these 
occasions. I shall be brief. I shall start my contri- 
bution by referring back to the Punch cartoon. 
Man is nothing if not a herd creature possessing 
tremendously important powers of inter-communi- 
cation with his iellows, a point which Prof. J. Z. 
Young, who was prevented from attending this 
gathering, brought out very skilfully in his broad- 
cast talks. By man’s use of the written and spoken 
word he can pass on to the next generation the 
capitalized experience of the human race. This 
individualized lawn-mowing business is a negation 
of man’s character as a social creature! I am not 
(as you have probably inferred) a good lawn- 
mower myself. I have had shots at it, but when I 
do so, I find myself mutteringly cut off from con- 
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MR. D. K. H. PARSONS 


tact with my fellow human creatures. It is true 
that when you have had enough you are prepared 
to sit on your heels and talk to anybody in sight, 
as an excuse for not going on with it any more. 

However, I am in deadly earnest when I insist 
that you can only study man rationally if you 
regard him as a hierarchy of levels. It is so silly 
to think of man as just one kind of thing. First 
of all, he is a material object. If you took me 
to the top of the Leaning Tower of Pisa and 
dropped me, I should fall with an acceleration of 
32 feet per second per second until I came to the 
bottom, and then stop. Man is also a machine. 
You can calculate exactly the energy output that 
I could provide if you know just what fuel, in the 
form of food, I take in. Man also has a much 
more complex chemical structure than tables and 
chairs, this complexity being the essential basis 
for living activity. He is also a social animal who 
has created elaborate methods of inter-com- 
munication with other human beings. 

There are the various sciences dealing with all 
these levels in the hierarchy from the bottom up: 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, physiology, the bio- 
logical sciences, psychology, and sociology; but 
each of these is an autonomous study. You can- 
not reduce one to the other. You are always find- 
ing people who want to say that psychology is 
nothing but physiology, or that physiology is noth- 
ing but physics and chemistry. We can ignore 
them. You can only deal with man when you 
deal with him as he actually is; and he is 
Oobservedly all these different levels at once. 

There was, it is said, an Oxford man who in his 
viva was asked: “What is matter?” He said 
“Never mind.” Then he was asked: “ What is 
mind?” and he answered: “ No matter.” (I should 
fancy that he got a First.) I think that Bishop 
Butler’s comment is the real one—namely, that 
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“ Everything is what it is and not another thing.” 


‘People who want to explain things away tend to 


say that matter is mind; or that religion is 
nothing but sex; that psychology is nothing but 
physiology; and so on. You can, by taking the 
attitude I suggest about hierarchies, avoid a lot of 
confusions and difficulties. It really means that 
we are enabled, if we take this line, for the first 
time to judge human beings, and all products of 
the human spirit, by their fruits and not by their 
roots. We must judge men by what they 
observedly are, not by their origins. (Applause.) 


Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, M.P. 


In proposing the Toast, “Prosperity to the 
Rationalist Press Association,’ Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman said: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen—I was relieved that the Chairman did 
not regard me as an ex-Oxford philosopher or 
as a singularly unsuccessful politician but stressed 
my real qualities, which are those of lawn mowing 
and popular journalism. As for the lawn- 
mowing, I would only say to the Chairman that 
if he had a cottage in the country and a wife 
who demanded that two and a-half acres of lawn 
should not turn into a field, he would find that 
I had made a mistake in Who's Who. It is not 
a hobby; it is an essential occupation. 

With regard to popular journalism, I was 
pleased that the Chairman referred to the Sunday 
Pictorial, because if we ever believe that 
Rationalism is something which should be limited 
to the sort of people who can come to this sort 
of gathering, if we were content with a select few 
and were not concerned with the millions, then 
we should not as an Association be fulfilling our 
function. Those who despise the popular Press, 
or who think that we can dispense with it or 
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disregard it, are of course assuming the permanent 
irrationality of the majority of our fellow 
countrymen. 

1 would like this evening, in proposing this 
Toast, first of all te thank the Chairman for 
giving me the honour of moving it despite the 
dangerous qualifications I have of coming from 
Oxford like Alan Taylor. With the Chairman 
about a fortnight ago—for these things are well 
prepared beforehand—I spent some time in a 
judicious consideration of what I should say. 
I gained the impression from the Chairman that 
the essence of his Rationalism was impertinence 
to authority, even the authority of a Rationalist 
Association, and that therefore what was essen- 
tial was to say something with which most people 
present would disagree, to express a conscientious 
objection to superstition even if it is a Rationalist 
superstition. I propose therefore to concentrate 
on irritating you into drinking this Toast in the 
proper spirit. 

The Chairman is a very efficient Chairman and 
he gave me the full text of all previous speeches 
on this subject. I notice that last year in a 
speech—I will not mention the name of the 
speake1—it was stated that perhaps the greatest 
success of the Association to which we belong 
was that we had succeeded during an unstated 
period in emptying the churches. I happen to be 
an ordinary politician today. If I were told that 
the greatest success of the Labour Party was to 
reduce the Conservative vote, I should not myself 
be wholly content. I should be slightly anxious 
with regard to where the Conservative vote had 
gone. It would not be much good reducing the 
Conservative vote if, for instance, the Conservative 
vote had gone to the Fascist Party. So, too, it is 
not much good having as Rationalists a purely 
negative purpose. If our concern merely is to 
ensure that people do not believe in things in 
which we do not believe, then the parable may be 
correct. I am not very good at actual quotations, 
but I seem to remember a house from which 
people expelled the devil. Then it became a clean 
and garnished house and seven devils even worse 
entered in. 

If we measure the success of Rationalism 
simply by the amount of disbelief that we have 
achieved, we measure it by a very dangerous 
standard, for disbelief by itself is the most 
dangerous thing in the world. 

I have been reflecting over the last year why 
it is that Rationalism, which one hundred years 
ago believed so implicitly in its apocalyptic 
capacity, is faced with the fact in 1951 that, 
having purged any belief in Christian theology, we 
have found an acceptance of totalitarian super- 
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stition equalled only by the acceptance of Catholic 
superstition in the Middle Ages. I suggest that 
our Rationalism may have been too apocalyptic. 
We may have believed that all that you have to do 
with the human race is to purge the mind of the 
prevailing superstition and then the human mind 
by some miracle will be reasonable out of its own 
innate instinct. That of course is a delusion. It 
is a delusion that if you destroy the aristocracy 
the automatic reaction is that we become a 
perfect democracy. That was the delusion of Tom 
Paine and Jeremy Bentham and all the rest of 
them, that if you could only get rid of vested 
interests somehow, human beings will auto- 
matically seek their own self-interest, be rational 
and sensible, and cease fighting each other; that 
if you could remove the vested interests you 
would leave a tabula rasa on which Rationalism 
would instantly imprint the arguments of pure 
reason. Now we know it to be a falsehood. If 
you remove vested interests other vested interests 
come and take their place. Mr. Taylor shakes his 
head, but after all we have studied Germany and 
we have studied Russia and we know. We see, 
too, the error of Marx’s faith: that if by one 
sudden revolution you could remove Capitalism 
you would achieve a classless society. In fact, in 
Russia there has been achieved a more ruthless 
totalitarianism and tyranny than ever existed 
before. It is a delusion to believe that if you 
remove any particular superstition, automatically 
reason will take its place. 

In moving this Toast I suggest that we should 
ponder on the question of why it is that having 
most successfully destroyed belief in theological 
superstition we find that other superstitions have 
entered in and are in danger of overwhelming 
human reason throughout the world. 

I suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, that two 
of the reasons for this are to be found in the 
faith of an earlier Rationalist generation than 
ours. They made a false contrast between, on 
the one side, reason and faith and, on the other 
side, science and mythology. I have always as a 
Platonist been interested in mythology, and it 
has struck me that one of the delusions of an 
earlier generation of Rationalists—naturally none 
of them are present here this evening, because we 
here are all modern Rationalists—was the belief 
that science and mythology are somehow sharp 
alternatives and that you reject mythology in 
order to build science. Any historian knows this 
to be untrue. In fact, science is the rationalization 
of mythology. I happened to be a Greek 
historian before I became an_ unsuccessful 
politician. The real reason why the Greeks were 
the first Rationalists in the world was because 
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their mythology was so conveniently creative. 
They did not believe in a single god. They believed 
in countless elemental natural forces, rather bad 
gods, gods whom a human being could legitimately 
challenge. The really creative Greek belief, the 
belief which is the challenge to Christianity, is the 
myth of Prometheus. The Greeks believed that 
Prometheus was a man who discovered that the 
gods had the secret of fire. He stole fire from the 
gods and then the gods said to him: “ Since you 
have stolen the fire to help fellow human beings, 
we will take you to the Caucasus and on the 
Caucasus you shall be fixed with an eagle eating 
out your liver for eternity.” Prometheus said: “I 
would rather stay on the Caucasus for eternity 
with an eagle eating out my liver than not 
deliver to the human race the fire which is neces- 
sary to its survival.” This myth that man must 
challenge false gods, that man even if he suffers 
must be prepared to help his fellow men by 
scientific discovery, that he must be a scientist 
even if the powers that be at the secular and at 
the non-secular level punish him, this is the basis 
of Rationalism. Prometheus tells us that we can 
never say “ No” to science; that, even if science 
seems to be self-destructive, we must advance our 
knowledge for the benefit of the human race. 
Whatever the powers that be may say, we must 
do it. Of course this is all “untrue,” it is all a 
story; but it was the mythology which produced 
the first scientific age in the history of the world. 

It is a strange fact that Plato made some 
scientific or mathematical discoveries, but he did 
not make them by denying mythology. Plato 
believed that circles were very beautiful. In 
defiance of every empirical observation of the 
time, he therefore said that the planets must go 
in circular movements, not because there were 
empirical tests to prove it, but because he felt 
that it was fundamentally what a Platonic god 
demanded. 

Remember also Tycho Brahe and Newton. 
They were not of course against the mythology of 
their time. They deduced from their form of 
impersonal Deism that the universe required a 
circular motion of the planets. They were Deists 
as well as scientists. They were men who 
rationalized a mythology into a faith which 
encouraged science. 

I believe that these facts have some relevance 
to our present crisis. You can abolish man’s 
desire to make myths or man’s belief in myths. 
If you seek to abolish mythology altogether then 
greater devils come in, for then men who under- 
stand human nature better than an earlier genera- 
tion of Rationalists will invent a mythology with 
which to entrap the spirit of man. I must say 
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that when, as a writer for the Sunday Pictorial, 
I study my readership, I doubt whether it is more 
rational than the readership of eighty years ago. 
Eighty years ago men believed that an amulet 
which contained a drop of St. Thomas’s blood 
would cure a disease. Now men believe that a 
belt which is advertised as “atomic” will cure 
disease. Which of these two is more rational? 
One hundred years ago men believed in a Pope 
who exerted a supernatural authority. Now they 
accept the dictates of a secular Pope in the 
Kremlin. Which of these attitudes is the more 
rational? 

My conclusion is that you cannot abolish 
mythology but that the Rationalist must select 
the mythology which is least obstructive to pure 
reason. Human beings are going to have 
mythology anyway, and therefore you must say: 
“Have a superstition, but have one which leaves 
room for science.” 

I was talking the other day to Bertrand Russell. 
We spent an evening in conversation on the 
problem which would be worse for a Rationalist, 
a Communist world-dictatorship or a Catholic 
world-dictatorship? Kingsley Martin, if truth be 
told, said that a Communist dictatorship would 
be preferable; but Bertrand Russell is a wise old 
bird and replied to Kingsley Martin that the 
danger of the Communist mythology is that it is 
up-to-date and is possibly believable by a rational 
man; the advantage of the Catholic mythology is 
that it is so out of date that no rational man 
could possibly believe in it at all; therefore if the 
choice is between a modern and dangerous 
mythology and an _ antiquated and_ stupid 
mythology to dominate the world, let us accept 
the antiquated mythology in the conviction that 
we can overthrow it by reason. I fancy that on 
this subject Bertrand Russell showed a certain 
political acumen. The least dangerous mythologies 
are the most stupid mythologies and the most 
obviously fallacious mythologies. They are those 
which are therefore less dangerous to man 
in 1951. 

Let me add one further thought. Another 
choice which was presented to us in history was 
the choice between the Catholic Church and the 
Reformation. I happen to think that the Reforma- 
tion was a positive good to the human race; but 
that was not because the Reformers or the 
Protestants or the Puritans were more rational 
than the Catholics, but because their belief in the 
Bible enabled them to say that any man had the 
right to interpret the Bible and not only a 
hierarchy of priests. Cromwell’s soldiers had the 
right as against the previous generation to read, 
to understand, and to say: “ Whatever anybody in 
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authority may say, J know.” That is one of the 
bases of Rationalist revolution against the 
hierarchy of authority. There is no doubt that 
the only stable democratic States in the world 
today are States created in countries which 
accepted the Reformation. The right of individual 
conscience was established and fought for by 
Cromwell's soldiers. They fought for beliefs 
which I regard as arrant superstition; but they 
fought also for the principle that the human 
individual can override any authority of any sort, 
whether of this world or of any other world. I 
believe that in so doing Cromwell’s soldiers— 
although they would have executed me for 
saying so — were establishing the basis of 


democracy, the basis of individualism, and the 
basis of Rationalism, even although they were 
fighting for a mythology which I regard as wholly 
meaningless 
corroboration. 


and _ wholly without scientific 


In proposing this Toast, my conclusion is this. 
Sometimes Rationalists have made a false con- 
trast between reason and faith and they have said: 
“In order to be a Rationalist we must deny 
faith.” As a matter of fact the faith of the 
Rationalist in 1951 is a “belief in the impossible” 
far greater than that of any Christian. We believe 
that the human race is capable of democracy. 
We have no evidence whatsoever for it. All the 
evidence is against us, but we continue to believe 
in it. We believe that although superstition 
prevails, and although men follow myths, it is 
possible to make men rational. There is no 
evidence for this belief. There is every evidence 
for the Christian and Catholic belief that men 
must be suborned by myths into doing what is 
good for them instead of seeing it by the light 
of reason. If you want to be on the side of 
history, if you want to be on the obvious side, 
be a Catholic believer in superstition or a Com- 
munist believer in superstition. If you want to 
believe in what is apparently impossible today, 
if you want to believe in the faith of a minority 
which is now as persecuted as at any time in the 
history of the human race, then be a Rationalist. 
For Rationalism is not something that we can 
prove by empirical observation. Empirical observa- 
tion proves that man will accept totalitarianisra. 
If we do not recognize that Rationalism today is 
not a scientifically provable fact but a scientifically 
disprovable fact in terms of the present situation, 
if we do not recognize that we are expounding a 
faith which is as outrageous to orthodox opinion 
as Christianity was in 34 or 35 or 70 a.p., we fail 
to do justice to our convictions. It is in the spirit 
of faith in human nature, faith that Prometheus 
was right in defying the gods’ authority and man’s 
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authority for the sake of the human race, that I 
move this Toast of “ Prosperity to the Rationalist 
Press Association.” (Applause.) 


Mr. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 
(Director of the R.P.A.) 
Responding to the Toast: “ Prosperity to the 
Rationalist Press Association.” 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Mr. 
Crossman has said something to which I can- 
not possibly reply in the time which remains. 
I see that we are already about half an hour 
behind the clock and that I am not supposed to 
speak for more than ten minutes. In ten minutes 
I cannot deal with Mr. Crossman’s mythology. 
I will say simply that I and Frederick Watts, who 
is beside me, represent to a certain extent those 
“out-of-date Victorian Rationalists.” Our 
families have been in this Movement for over one 
hundred years, and we can see this problem, 


somewhat as our ancestors saw it, as well as you 


may see it today. 

I deny that men like Bradlaugh thought that 
the millennium would occur if Rationalism could 
successfully undermine religion. He knew, and 
we know, that the struggle that we have under- 
taken will not be completed in one generation, 
in ten generations, or in one hundred generations. 
It is something which—as Mr. Crossman, a 
student of Greek history, would tell us—has been 
going on for 3,000 years at least already. It is 
a struggle that we are ready to carry on for 
another 3,000 years. 

The Rationalist Press Association endeavours 
to disseminate knowledge in the hope that, as 
Socrates put it, knowledge may be virtue; that, 
by discovering what is the right thing to do, man- 
kind will wish to do it. I know that once when 
I mentioned this to a class a boy said to me: 
“ But, sir, we may know what we ought to do, 
but often we just do not want to do it. Again, 
we may know what is the right thing to do, but 
we are afraid to do it.” We realize what we are 
up against. The impulses of mankind and the 
fears of mankind will prevent men from being 
Rationalists in action. 

If I may imitate one of our Honorary Associates 
who is unable to be here tonight, Somerset 
Maugham—at a recent public dinner he told a 
story, and I believe that after-dinner speakers are 
allowed to do such a thing—I am going to tell 
you a story taken from one of Frank O’Connor’s 
Tales of Irish Catholics. There was a little boy, 
seven years old, who was going to his first con- 
fession. He had been well prepared for this 
confession. Mrs. Ryan had taken a class of the 
boys. She lit a candle, she brought out a beautiful 
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half-crown, and she said: “Will one of you 
boys put his finger in the flame of the candle for 

one minute and you can have the half-crown? ” 

Not one of the boys would do it, and she said: 

“ Now think of what Hell will be like.” The boy 

went down to his first confession knowing what 
Hell might be like, and he remembered a story 
that one of his mates had told him, how one night 

the priest had been awakened. There was a 
fellow leaning over the end of the bed, and this 
man said to the priest: “I want to confess.” 
The priest said: “Come at a convenient time. 
Do not wake me up now.” The man said: “I 
must confess.” “Why?” said the priest. “I 
made a bad confession.” “Come at a better 
time.” At that moment a cock crowed, the man 
disappeared, and the priest smelt burning timber. 
On the board at the end of his bed there were 
the charred marks of two hands. So the boy knew 
what would be his fate if he did not make a proper 
and full confession. He went down with his 
elder sister, who told him all the time what a 
bad boy he was. Not a single thing must he 
forget to tell the priest when he got to the con- 
fession. She went to confess before him, and 
he heard her voice, sweeter than honey, inside the 
confessional. She came out and he went in. She 
pushed the door to, and he found himself in a 
dark place. He was frightened. He leant against 
one wall and he said: “ Father, I am a sinner. 
I have come to confess.” There was no answer; 
so he leant against the other wall and he said: 

“ Father, Iam a sinner. I have come to confess.” 
There was still no answer. He thought that some- 
thing had gone wrong, and he looked up and 
saw a little ledge. He remembered that he was 
supposed to kneel down, and he thought that he 
was to kneel on this ledge. It was a bit high, but 
he climbed up quickly. It was a little difficult.to 
cling to the ledge. Suddenly there was a noise 
at just about the level of his knees. A slide went 
back and a voice came through: “ Who is there? 
What do you want?” He looked down between 
his knees and there was the priest looking up at 
him. The priest said: “Is this the first time that 
you have come to confession? ” He said: “ Yes.” 
The priest said: ‘* You have all the sins of a life- 
time to confess?” and the boy replied “Yes.” He 
then fell off the ledge. I am going to leave the 
story there. It is this indoctrination of the young 
with fear and with wrong ideas that is our main 
obstacle. 

We want more broadcasts such as Bertrand 
Russell gave us last week and this week. He 
pointed out that we must get rid of fear; that it 
is happy people who do good, not good people 
who are happy. I wish that I could preach that 
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same doctrine with the impassioned accents 
Bertrand Russell used. But I claim that we have 
made some progress in the one hundred years 
during which the Watts family and mine have 
been at work and in the fifty years in which the 
R.P.A. has laboured. For proof of that I turn 
to the opposition. 

In 1938 the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Church of England issued a volume on the 
doctrine of the Anglican Church which Mr. 
McCabe dealt with under the head of The Passing 
of Heaven and Hell. 1 claim that the changes in 
Church doctrine expressed in that volume showed 
that Rationalism in a century had made great 
progress. 

Then I turn to another volume issued by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
England, Towards the Conversion of England, 
published in 1946, where they give, by the way, 
a gratuitous advertisement of the publications of 
the R.P.A. In that volume statistics are given 
showing how many people attend churches. They 
are figures taken by mass observation. The 
figures are: 15 per cent of the people of England 
attend fairly regularly some kind of church, and 
about another 10 per cent less regularly. These 
proportions are borne out by Puzzled People, 
prepared by mass observation for the Ethical 
Union, and also by the figures of the Listeners’ ’ 
Research of the B.B.C. The figures indicate that 
of four adults in this country one is a real 
adherent to revealed religion, one rejects such 
revealed religion, and two are more or less in- 
different. It is the two with regard to which we 
are really rather worried. 


Here Mr. Crossman and I meet. He gave advice 
to a Committee of the Council of the British 
Churches. This Committee asked for more 
religious controversy, and at the same time we 
Rationalists were also asking for the same thing. 
I think we can say that the Talks Depart- 
ment—especially as exemplified by these recent 
talks by Bertrand Russell—has been giving 
us something of which we can approve. I there- 
fore claim, on behalf of the Association, that 
although half the people may be making new 
mythologies there is a growing fraction of 
Rationalists which may haply leaven the whole, 
modify the old mythologies, and make the new 
ones less noxious, we trust, than they might other- 
wise have been. If my outlook is not a very hope- 
ful one, yet it has that hope. 

I thank Mr. Crossman for his good wishes to 
the Association, and assure him and you that we 
shall do our utmost to deserve them. (Applause.) 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Tue Christian ladies of South Africa are burnishing 
their knitting-needles in anticipation of executions 
being made public in the Union. Representatives ot 
126 women’s associations who attended a recent con- 
ference of the Gereformeerde Kerk expressed their 
thanks to the Minister of Justice for his ‘ noble 
attitude in enforcing the most severe forms oi 
punishment’? and demanded that in serious cases 
executions should be conducted in public so as to serve 
as a deterrent to others. This settled, they turnea 
to the place of women in modern society. When 
asked by the delegates what the Church’s attitude was 
to the practice of women serving as jurors and 
members of liquor licensing courts, Dr. van der Walt, 
an elder of the Church, declared that these jobs were 
not for women. It was unfeminine, he said. ‘In 
every instance God has made his agreements with man 
and not with woman. The task of the woman is to 
be wife and mother ’*—or to be a spectator at public 
hangings? 

aA 
Strict Sunday observance has its uses. A witness in 
a recent case of assault told the court how the defen- 
dant called at his house brandishing a chopper ana 
using abusive language. “I told him not to do 
that on a Sunday,” said the witness. It seems that 
he went away and returned to commit the assault on 
the following Tuesday. 

aA 
Planning to begin a series of articles outlining “in 
simple language the scientific discoveries regarding 
heredity,” The Sunday Express arranged for its reporters 
to ask passers-by if they knew what heredity meant. 
The replies were interesting. Of fourteen women to 
whom the question was put in Ipswich, three had no 
idea, and one thought “it has something to do with 
selling a house.” A man in overalls said: ‘* It means 
that if I have two eyes my son may have them too.” 
Let’s hope so. In Tealby, in Lincolnshire, a boy 
delivering newspapers said: ‘** Don’t be silly. How 
should I know?” A girl telephone operator replied: 
can’t answer questions of that kind.” A grocer 
said: ‘“‘It isn’t what it’s cracked up to be.” A 
sixty-year-old maiden lady replied: ‘“* Heredity doesn’t 
mean what it did. Nobody is now following in his 
father’s footsteps.” 

A 


I wish I had found this gem before Pendennis in- 
cluded it in his “Sayings of the Week” in The 
Observer. ‘Keep yourself free from the corruption 
which you are often compelled to witness.’-—His 
Holiness addressing members of the Italian Barmen’s 
Association attending a cocktail mixers’ contest. 


aA 
E. M. Forster recalled in a recent broadcast a visit 
he made in 1947 to Mount Lebanon, in Massachusetts, 
to the Shaker community there. The Shakers—TIhe 
United Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing—had 
their beginning in a Quaker revival in England in 
1747. One of the original tenets of the society was 
the distinctive merit of celibacy. Marriage was not 
prohibited, but was considered to be a less perfect 
state than celibacy. Ann Lee led a small band of 
Shakers to America to escape persecution, and the 
community which Forster visited was distinguished by 
the fact that ‘* Mother’? Lee had once been there. 
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He found that the community was almost extinguished. 
Industrialism had overtaken the craftsmanship tor 
which the sect had been famous, and on his return 
to England, he learned that Mount Lebanon had been 
closed down and the few remaining inmates removed 
elsewhere. But the visit was worth while. The 
Shakers were closely questioned. ‘ Did they—cr— 
shake ever? No—nobody shook now. Did they— 
er—meet here for prayer? No,” said the Elderess 
complacently. ‘We used to meet once a month. 
Now we never meet. They were in fact bone idle 
and did not even know it,’ commented Forster, and 


- went on to say: “1 found myself wishing that othe: 


groups, the Oxford for instance, would imitate them.” 
aA 


A British United Press report from Rome illustrates 
how the Catholic Church, under the guise of 
attacking Communism, strikes at all liberal thinking. 
The report states that archbishops and _ bishops 
throughout Italy posted orders in their churches on 
Sunday, May 20 to warn Catholics that a vote for 
Communism in the forthcoming municipal elections 
would be a “ mortal sin.” The text of the notice 
read: “1. Every elector has a strict and grave obliga- 
tion to vote. 2. Electors, men and women, must 
vote for those candidates who, while caring for all 
the true interests of the Italian people, will also know 
how to defend the rights of God, of the Church, and 
of the Christian family. 3. Electors who vote for 
parties which profess doctrines contrary to the Catholic 
Faith commit mortal sin. 4. It is warned that parties 
contrary to our holy religion would want: (a) to 
remove religious instruction from the schools; (b) to 
promote so-called civil matrimony; (c) to introduce 
divorce in Italy; and (d) to suppress the Faith and 
Christian morality.” It is clear that far from 
attacking Communism only, this command, were it for 
instance applied to English politics, would make it neces- 
sary for us to find almost an entirely new legislature. 


A few weeks ago I was taken to task by a friend 
for endorsing H. L. Beales’s remark in a_ recent 
broadcast that people are nowadays much kinder than 
they were. I am unrepentant, and an experience I 
had a short time ago has reinforced my view. Just 
as Douglas Hyde. the repentant Communist editor 
of The Daily Worker, had in the course of his duties 
to read a number of Catholic newspapers and journals, 
so I too find myself engaged from time to time on a 
similar task in the public libraries. Recently, while 
reading The Universe, | was attacked with such violent 
pains that I might have been excused for supposing 
that I was the victim of a Papal judgment. Within 
an hour I found myself in the patient hands of the 
public ambulance service. I was kindly received at 
one of the London hospitals, pacified, and examined 
with great consideration. A porter wheeled me to the 
X-ray room and rolled me a cigarette en route, con- 
siderately offering me the gummed edge of the cigarette- 
paper to lick for myself. The young doctor assured me 
that there was nothing seriously wrong, concealed his 
disappointment, and gently dismissed me. On re- 
flection I became aware that one detail of what I had 
always assumed to be standard hospital practice had 
been omitted. No one had asked me what my 
religion was. D. K. H. Parsons. 
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WHEN 4 representative gathering of clergy at 
Oxford in 1871 howled down Canon Butler’s 
attempt to read a paper on prostitution they were 
merely expressing the contemporary attitude of 
society towards this profound social problem. 
About the same time, Josephine Butler’s attempts 
to reform the law regulating prostitution were 
described by the Press as “ wanton nastiness ” and 
“hysterical claptrap,” and a member of Parlia- 
ment probably summed up the feeling of the 
House when, in February, 1872, he said: “I look 
upon the women who have taken up this matter 
as worse than prostitutes.”* Gradually, however, 
the public’s attitude became more enlightened, and 
Mrs. Barbara Castle’s Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, which was recently before the House, is the 
latest link in a long chain of legislation which has 
tended to regard prostitutes as more sinned against 
than sinning. 

This Bill seeks the repeal of certain words in 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885 and 
the amending Acts of 1912 and 1922, which were 
framed to “ make further provision for the protec- 
tion of women and girls and the suppression of 
brothels.” In fact, the Acts do protect “ respect- 
able” women, but prostitutes are still debarred 
from full legal protection against procurers. It 
seems likely that the Bill will be passed. 

Prostitution is defined in Stone’s Justices’ 
Manual as “ the offering for reward by a female 
of her body commonly for purposes of general 
lewdness. It is not necessary to prove that the 
offer was for the purpose of natural sexual con- 
nection.” English law does not recognize prosti- 
tution as such, but punishes certain offences 
associated with it. Severe penalties are attached 
to procuration, rape, and all forms of exploitation 
for immoral purposes. Prostitution itself, as 
between customers and prostitutes, is punished 
only if the soliciting for trade is supposed to offend 
members of the public, and the laws relating to 
this kind of offence have remained unaltered for 
many years. 

Opinions on prostitution seem to be of three 
kinds: That it ought to be abolished: that it ought 
to be regulated: that regulation does not solve 
the problem, and that what is required is moral 


* The work which Josephine Butler began is carried 
on in England by the Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene. Readers interested in obtaining further in- 


formation on this subiect—including books and pam- 
phlets for further reading—may like to write to the 
Association at Livingstone House, Broadway, London, 
S.W.1. 


MATTERS OF FACT 
PROSTITUTION 
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re-education. (It is doubtful whether many people 
still regard, as they did in the nineteenth century 
and before, prostitution as a safety-valve which 
protects wives and daughters from criminal 
assault.) The first proposed solution is impossible 
—or, at least, has never been successful in the 
past—and, appetites being what they are, is un- 
likely to be successful in the future. The secona 
is ineffective, for although it aims at preventing 
the spread of venereal disease, regular medical 
examination of prostitutes cannot ensure that in- 
fection is not passed on. In the words of the 
Queensland Commissioner of Public Health, 
giving evidence before a Royal Commission in 
1925, “there is no guarantee that any woman 
examined at nine o'clock this morning will be 
free [from venereal disease] at nine o'clock to- 
night.” A prostitute who is not herself infected 
may convey infection by “ mediate contagion ”"— 
that is, by acting as a carrier. Regulation also 
tends to deprive women of their legal rights and 
leads to the traffic in women; moreover, young 
“amateur” women are afraid to seek treatment 
when diseased because they may be placed on the 
police register. 

The third solution seems to offer the most 
promise, but re-education is a long business. As 
long as society approves of virginity in young 
women and at the same time tacitly approves of 
the sowing of wild oats by young men, prostitution 
will flourish because there is a demand for it. 
Thus the first step towards re-education is to 
promote an equal and high standard of morality 
and of sexual responsibility for men and women, 
in public opinion, law, and practice. In order to 
do this, of course, it will be necessary to remove 
the obstacles which tend to foster prostitution. 
Some of these are unemployment; laborious or 
monotonous, ill-paid work; promiscuous living in 
overcrowded housing conditions; contact with the 
loose-living; the example of luxury in which some 
prostitutes live—for it has to be recognized that 
at the moment prostitution is one of the highest- 
paid occupations open to women. Meanwhile, in 
order to reduce the incidence of disease, every act 
which tends to encourage the free, voluntary, and 
confidential medical treatment for all infected 
persons, entirely free from police administration, 
is a step in the right direction. 

Throughout history, prostitution seems to have 
produced a sense of uneasiness inconsistent with 
the view that it is socially desirable. Prostitution 
has made necessary the setting apart of a section 
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of society in circumstances which are degrading, 
and the voluptuous self-indulgence which accom- 
panies it has generally been regarded as 
demoralizing. Enlightened sex-education, the 


cultivating of moral responsibility to the com- 
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munity as a whole, and improved social conditions 
seem to offer the only solution to a problem which 
is too often subjected to a conspiracy of silence 
or accepted as one of the costs of living in groups. 
ELLIoTrt RHODES. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE fifty-second Annual Report of the Ratignalist 
Press Association covering the year 1950 reflects both 
a year of achievement and the difficulties to be 
encountered financially in the work of an organization 
of this kind. While most progressive movements and 
societies are recording reductions in membership and 
subscriptions, the small drop of 218 in numbers and 
£369 in members’ subscriptions shows that the R.P.A. 
has come through a period of crisis very well, and it 
is pleasing to learn that membership is keeping up in 
the current year. The work done recently by the 
Public Relations Department in establishing a greater 
recognition of the claims of Rationalists for their 
opinions to be heard and discussed, particularly in 
Broadcasting, is highly gratifying. One item of especial 
interest in this 1950 Report is that George Bernard 
Shaw joined the Association in 1945 and remained a 
member until his death, 
* 


There has been a good response to the appeal made 
to members of the Rationalist Press Association for 
assistance towards the increased postage charges on 
The Literary Guide which came into operation on 
June 1. The Secretary wishes to thank all those 
members who have so generously forwarded donations 
and to point out that it would obviously defeat the 
purpose of the appeal for small sums to be acknow- 
ledged individually. It is therefore hoped that members 
who have not had a formal receipt will take this notice 
as a grateful acknowledgment of their donation, 


* * 


Professor Albert Einstein, in a recent letter to Messrs. 
Watts, states that he has found A. Gowans Whyte’s 
The Ladder of Life in the new series, Thrift Books, 
most excellent. He goes on to say: “In our time of 
excessive specialization such a work is of great value 
indeed. It brings to light what is philosophically most 
interesting in physiology and biology which are 
correlated to the fact of consciousness. This book 
deserves widest attention.” 

* * 


Mr. Chapman Cohen announces his resignation from 
the Editorship of The Freethinker, a post which he has 
so successfully held since 1915. In a personal note 
to his readers he states that the Secular Society Ltd. 
will take over G. W. Foote & Co. Ltd., the present 
owners of the paper, and also the Pioneer Press. The 
progress of the whole Freethought Movement owes 
much to the dynamic personality of Chapman Cohen 
and his untiring efforts, by his writing and his lectures, 
to dispel all religious humbug and superstition, We 
offer him our best wishes for good health and happiness 
in his retirement, 

* * 


Far from being a _ beguiling diversion for leisure 
hours, the comic strip has become an effective mode of 
propaganda. Provided a topic is dynamically pre- 
sented, with coloured drawings and few words, nearly 
all of one syllable, anything can be presented to the 
public. Six years ago, an enterprising American pub- 


lisher issued a comic-strip Bible in two paper-backed 
volumes. The New Testament, with a rowdy cover, 
announced itself as the ‘“ Complete Life of Christ 
Edition.” Inside, an impressive Editorial Advisory 
Council was listed, and the publisher’s foreword said 
that more than a million and a half copies had already 
been sold. The publisher also took the opportunity 
of extolling the Bible in general, and of the advantages 
of this particular edition, presented in “ full colour 
continuity for the first time.”” Speech comes from the 
characters’ mouths in the usual ectoplasmic balloons, 
and the general effect is not unlike a picture version 
of the singularly inept New Testament stories that are 
broadcast to schools during the week. 
x 


The courage and steadfastness which lead thoughtful 
people to declare themselves openly Rationalists in face 
of conventional social pressure is often shown in other 
directions, and from the Brighton Evening Argus we 
hear of septuagenarian Mrs. Beatrice McCabe winning 
a contest with the Peacehaven authorities. On a one- 
acre small-holding she has for the past ten years tended 
unaided her fowls, ducks, turkeys, and goats, giving 
liberally of her produce to elderly and invalid people 
in Brighton. In January, 1950, she was served with an 
eviction notice, against which she appealed and received 
six months’ extension; and now the Chailey Rural 
Council has unanimously granted her a further year. 
Many of our readers will remember Mrs. McCabe as an 
earnest worker in the Rationalist and Ethical movements. 


MRS. McCABE 
FEEDS AN 
ORPHANED KID 


Brighton Evening Argus 
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R.P.A. DINNER AND REUNION 


(Continued from page 134) 
Mr. H. L. BEALES 


Proposing the Toast: ‘‘ The Chairman.” 

I think that I was asked to propose this Toast 
because of my deep roots in Nonconformity when 
{ was very young. I was brought up in a house- 
hold in which my father would not shave on a 
Sunday and shoes might not be cleaned on that 
sacred day. I attended means of grace with great 
regularity and increasing disgust, and so I learnt 
the truth. In that kind of experience I found it 
possible as time went on to look at my fellow men 
with eyes which I hope acquired an increasing 
body of realism. 

Having known our Chairman for a quarter of 
a century, I really could tell you a lot about him. 
I could tell you things about him that even he has 
forgotten. I think that I could tell you things 
about him that he would like us to forget, but 
that is not really my job tonight. I am not going, 
as it were, to turn over the pages of Who’s Who 
and recite his achievements. That is one kind of 
speech of welcome, or congratulation, or what- 
ever form of praise it is that one is asked to give, 
that is conventional. I am not going to be con- 
ventional about our Chairman tonight. I am 
going to remember that when he and I jointly 
edited a Journal of Adult Education we managed 
to disgust, as they would say, all “ right-minded ” 
people who read it or who read such parts of it as 
they thought might disgust them because that was 
their pleasure. [I am going to remember too that 
here and there in broadcasting, in adult education, 
in university work, and latterly particularly in this 
set of associations, he has kept running in people’s 
minds, if I may say so, that kind of older tradition 
of Rationalism which is so important and so neces- 
sary in the world today. 

I am incurably historical in any kind of thought 
or verbiage for which I have to be responsible. 
I turned out of my collection of rubbish that has 
come down to me, or that has been accumulated 
in my moments of idleness, a little pamphlet of 
eight pages called Faaetie for Freethinkers. 1 
do not know its exact date because it is not given. 
Its date is, I think, a little earlier than Mr. 
Bradlaugh Bonner—more that of his grandfather. 
It is mid-Victorian. That is a term of abuse and a 
term of description. It contains a great many 
stories which are not technically those of the term 
Facetie as you meet it in the _ booksellers’ 
catalogues nowadays. That is another story, but 
I will not go into that. These are very respectable 
stories; but there is one of them in particular 
which seems to me to have been written, as it 
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were, in advance of our Chairman. It recalls a 
speech in Manchester made by Lord Stanley in 
which he said: “* There is a story of an admirably 
educated man in gaol, who by extra work managed 
to lay by a respectable sum, which was duly paid 
to him on his release, which he immediately pro- 
ceeded to invest in a first-rate set of house- 
breaker’s tools.” 

That is precisely what our Chairman has been 
doing for a long time. He is one of those people 
who refuse to be bothered by this hierarchy of 
mythologies about which Mr. Crossman has 
spoken. I think that equally he would be unim- 
pressed by those sage noddings of Mr. Taylor’s 
head on his left as Mr. Crossman spoke. I think 
that he would be as irreverent about Bertrand 
Russell as he would be about Bertrand Russell’s 
opponents. He has carried irreverence to the 
point of being a fine art. He has carried scepticism 
to the point of positive belief. The result is that 
he is able, in this world of real difficulties in 
which we now move, when it has become more 
difficult than ever to be a Rationalist, to look 
round it, to smile, to point to his enemies and his 
friends and laugh at them all simultaneously. 

Now what more could you ask of a Chairman 
of the R.P.A. than that? It means that in every 
mood, in every kind of circumstance, and in every 
controversy his sanity will be available, his wis- 
dom will be on tap, and that beautiful disbelief in 
belief will enable us all to see the truth. I do 
not think that I need say much more about him 
than that, because I should leave the realm of 
paradox and get within the reach of mere fact if 
I did. 

It is, | repeat, more difficult to be a Rationalist 
than ever. I think I felt that while Mr. Crossman 
was speaking. I am sure that I should have felt 
that whoever was speaking. Ours is a day in 
which old gods have returned. They tell me that 
people believe in Providence, which, as my col- 
league and our friend Morris Ginsberg would 
say, is another means by which you claim as your 
ally “ the unanalysed processes of history.” They 
tell me that people again believe in Original Sin, 
which is, I suppose, a kind of inverted way in 
which they justify their own unrighteousness. I 
am sure that as you look about the world of today 
you will realize that the real enemy is Authority 
spelt with a capital “A.” From wherever it may 
come, in that continuing struggle which will never 
end against Authority, we are, I think, singularly 
fortunate to have as our leader, as our counsellor, 
and as our sceptic, Prof. Heath, who in these 
last years, with his humour always available and 
his keen analysis always at our service, is able to 
keep such a heterogeneous crew of contrary people 
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as ourselves in good order and focused on the 
job. We should be grateful to him. It is for me 
to propose that you drink to his health, and that 
of Mrs. Heath, and I do so with pleasure and with 
pride. (Applause.) 

Prof. A. E. HEATH (responding) said: Ladies 
and gentlemen, I claimed earlier on that I could 
be brief. First, | want simply to say “ Thank 
you” to Mr. Beales and all of you for drinking 
to the health of my wife and myself. 

I am merely going to remind you of a famous 
case which came before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. It was Bishop Wilberforce, 
the same man who fell foul of Huxley at a British 
Association meeting, who caused the case to be 
brought. There was a trial of a clergyman to 
show reason why he should not be defrocked 
because he disbelieved in Eternal Damnation. 
The result was described by Lord Justice Bowen 

s “Hell dismissed with costs.” I think his re- 
mark was premature. I agree with Mr. Bradlaugh 
Bonner that the notion of Hell is still very much 
with us. Men have invented Heavens only to find 
them insipid, and Hells only to find them ridicu- 
lous. Yet these myths survive and are dangerous. 

Dancing followed until 11.30 p.m. 


(Photographs by Rawood Ltd., 12 Baker Street, 
London, W.1.) 


R. P. A. 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Beatrice Webb House 
on the wooded slopes of Leith Hill, near Dorking, Surrey 


A Clearer View 


of Man Speakers 

Friday, PROF. A. E. HEATH 
September 7 DR. W. E. SWINTON 
until DR. D. STARK MURRAY 
Tuesday, DR. J. A. C. BROWN 
September I! MR. D. G. MACRAE 


Fees: Full accommodation and lectures, 
6gns.; R.P.A. members, 5gns.; Coach from 
Fleet Street to Beatrice Webb House and 
back, 14s.; coach tour to Hindhead and 
Haslemere, 7s. 6d. 

Early application should be made to the Conference Organizer 


Rationalist Press Association, 5-6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND MAN 


In the days of the Empire, when the Pax Britannica 
was annually enforced by might of arms on every 
continent, little lads and lasses learned that a mountain 
was any natural eminence of 1,000 feet or more above 
sea-level. We who lived in Surrey and gloried in the 
renown of Mitcham, its lavender and its green, and 
the deeds of Tom Richardson and Abel, felt aggrieved 
by this definition; we had no mountain in Surrey. In 
fact it was a long way to go to meet a mountain, 
Nevertheless there was, and is, in Surrey the, nearest 
approach in S.E. England to a mountain—the green- 
sand Leith Hill. The great chalk dome has been worn 
away till there remains only the steep escarpment fringe, 
the Downs, and as a lining to the North Downs rise 
hills a little higher; Leith Hill, Ide Hill, Toys Hill, and 
so on. The Downs are scarred with quarries and show 
smooth grassy patches, but Leith Hill and its brethren 
are thickly wooded, and on its highest knob, ambitious 
to reach mountain level, is a tower. The long northern 
slope glides down to Wotton, where T. R. Malthus, 
who gave his name to Malthusianism, had a cure of 
souls. On its western furrow may be found Friday 
Street, a hamlet, and Holmbury St. Mary, a village. 
In the woods between them, surrounded by a spacious 
park, stands the one-time boarding school house now 
dedicated to the memory of Beatrice Webb and used 
for conferences. 

I have known these woodlands in all seasons of the 
year, each having its charms. Last autumn as I stood 
on the terrace of Beatrice Webb House, looking south- 
wards across the Weald towards Alfold, a view framed 
in silver birches with autumn-gold foliage, I thought 
it was one of the loveliest vistas in southern England. 

* * 


Beatrice and Sidney Webb, obscured in later years 
as Lord Passfield, devoted their lives to the “ proper 
study of mankind,’’ assembling impressive volumes 
packed with information for the measurement and 
assessment of Man. 

Man has been a subject of interest to man for quite 
a while, but our thoughts on the subject commonly 
lack lucidity, reality, and objectivity. A clergyman, 
when asked recently in my hearing if his concept of 
God was not anthropomorphic, cheerfully and com- 
placently begged the whole question by declaring that 
since we were men, seeing with the eyes of men, we 
could only see as men, hence all speculation on ultimate 
things must be anthropomorphic. I presumed there- 
fore that he considered an electron as anthro- 
pomorphic, and would as readily endow it with human 
attributes as the sculptor did the Primum Mobile in 
the Vatican. Oddly enough, or isn’t it?, the chief 
source of fog in our attempts to view man is just this 
tendency to anthropomorphize the inanimate and the 
abstract. In order to clear our view of man we must 
pass our knowledge of him in review, shedding every- 
thing but the realist and the objective. 

Hence this year’s R.P.A. Conference. To gain a 
clearer view of man, we summon thinking men and 
women to the near-mountain of Leith Hill, there to 
consider what man may be, how it is he has till now 
survived, how he interacts with his fellows, all as 
objectively as we may; and doubtless some rash and 
fanciful fellow will peer into the future. But we will 
take as our device ‘Present Mirth and Pleasant 
Laughter’; for even though we take ourselves with 
the highest seriousness, let us live Bertrand Russell's 
dictum that happy people do good. C. B. B. 
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Tue Greatest Myth of All is the myth that myths really 
fortify us. The myth of the Impregnable Maginot 
Line provided only an uneasy and unjustified quietism. 
The myth of the Atonement has certain similarities. 


a 


There is an Arabic saying ‘* The Talk is One, the 
Discussion is One Thousand.” This stresses the value 
of coming to grips with the subject. In International 
Affairs we have reversed all that. We now say 
“The Preliminary Discussion is One Thousand, the 
Conference Talk Itself (if ever) is One.’ This stresses 
the value of not coming to grips with the subject. 

A 


Temperance Reformers are people who oppose, often 
intemperately, even temperate use of fermented drinks. 
I notice that some total abstainer friends of mine, 
who would spurn the offer of a glass of beer, are 
willing to take sherry with me at lunch. This puzzled 
me at first, until I discovered that sherry is ‘* partaken 
of” at funerals and is therefore (like Communion 
Wine) outside the rule. 


A 


As a student of Psychology I have always been 
filled with delighted amazement at the odd explana- 
tions which human beings give of their behaviour. i 
am confirmed in this by noting that a Miss Ann Wrigg 
is reported as saying that she applied for the role of 
Lady Godiva in a Festival Parade ‘* because she loved 
horses.”” 


The “ Peace which passeth Understanding ” has taken 
on a new meaning. It is The State Between Two 
Wars in which nobody understands anything except 
the glorious effectiveness of the Newest Weapons ot 
Defence. (N.B. A Weapon of Defence is one which 
will enable us to sock the other fellow first.) 


aA 


During recent discussions about the Holy Scone 
Stone, the Head of the Church of England, Dr. Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, took it upon himself to 
declare that the stealing of this object was the real 
Symbol of our Decadence. War and Famine threaten 
us: but he offers not Bread but a Stone. (Appropriate 
comment: “* How very full of Cantuar.’’) 


_Thibetan Prayer-Wheels and Chinese Joss-Sticks are 
pieces of pagan machinery naughtily designed to parody 
parts of our sacred Christian ritual. 


Nonsense is the label which Linguistic Philosophers 
attach to things they don’t like or don’t understand. 


; Man is a Herd Creature who fears, above all things, 
isolation from the herd. That is why he prefers 
Deference to Difference. 
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will bring you the following 
literature if you join the 


RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION 


in response to this 
special offer 


* 


ALL NEW MEMBERS JOINING 
NOW AND SUBSCRIBING 10s. 6d. 
WILL RECEIVE :— 

The Literary Guide and Rationalist 

Review (monthly until Dec., 1951) 
The Rationalist Annual for 1951 
Contributors include: Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane, Dr. J. C. Flugel, Lord 
Chorley, Dr. Maurice Burton, Dr. 
D. Stark Murray. 
An Easy Outline of Astronomy 
by Martin Davidson, D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 
The Task of Rationalism 
by A. Gowans Whyte 
Evolution in Outline (i//us.) 
by Prof. T. Neville George 
What's All This About Genetics? 
(illus.) by Rona Hurst 
The Ladder of Life: From Molecule to 
Mind (illus.) by A. Gowans Whyte 


Twelve “ Thinker’s Forum ” Booklets 


DON’T DELAY — POST TODAY 


To the Secretary, 

Rationalist Press Association Ltd., 
4, 5, & 6 Johnson's Court, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 

In response to your announcement in The Literary 
Guide, 1 desire to become a member of the R.P.A. 
Ltd. and enclose herewith 10s. 6d. entitling me to 
membership until the end of 1951 and literature as 
offered. 

I agree to abide by the rules and regulations of 
the Association as set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 

(Block letters please) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


DATE... 


* Free on request. (July) 
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Book Reviews 


A GUIDE TO WORLD FAITHS 


READINGS FROM WorRLD RELIGIONS. Compiled by 
Selwyn Gurney Champion, M.D., and Dorothy 
Short. Watts. viii + 336 pp., including 6 pp. 
Comparative Chart, Glossary, Bibliography, etc. 18s. 

Only in recent times has there developed something 
that may be called a science of Comparative Religions. 
As long as men believed that there has been a divine 
revelation of eternal truth, given in perfect form and 
completeness to one man or to one people, it was not 
possible to make a critical approach to that vast 
collection of beliefs and practices, myths and legends, 
theological creeds and ethical codes, that is assembled 
under the umbrella of “ Religion.”” As long as it was 
believed that there is one, and only one, “ true” 
religion, it was not possible to select and arrange and 
classify and judge the facts of religious expression and 
reduce them to the ordered condition that may con- 
stitute a science. 

Even today the science is still in its infancy. Many of 
the workers in its immense expanse are men who have 
such strong religious convictions that not only do they 
distinguish with the utmost confidence between what 
is “ higher” and ‘“* lower,’’ but they are predisposed 
to judge the facts by the yardstick of the faith which 
has been delivered to the saints and to them. It is 
still thought perfectly fit and proper by the authorities 
of the B.B.C. that a talk on, say, Buddhism, should be 
entrusted to someone who has D.D. tacked to his name. 

But there are signs of a change. There is an 
increasing number of those who share Matthew 
Arnold’s persuasion that 


the unseen Power, whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 
That man did ever find. 


Among the indications of such an alteration in the 
intellectual climate are such books as the present, in 
which the great religions of the world, the faiths by 
which millions of men live and in which the millions 
die, are reviewed with sympathetic understanding and 
absence of bias. 

Eleven religions are dealt with—the same that were 
the subject of Dr. Gurney Champion’s The Eleven 
Religions and Their Proverbial Lore which on its 
publication in 1944 was at once recognized as an 
authoritative contribution to the subject. Each of the 
religions is described—that is, a short account is given 
of its main doctrines and the principal events of its 
history, and, in appropriate cases, of the life of its 
founder—and then follow a number of extracts from 
its scriptures, selected with a view to illustrating in 
particular the religion’s ethical value and attitude. Dr. 
Champion had chosen niost of the extracts by the 
time of his death in 1949; the introductions are the 
work of Mrs, Dudley Short, whose name will be known 
as an authority on the religion of the Sikhs. An 
unusual feature of the book is a comparative chart in 
which the most important facts of the eleven religions 
are displayed in columnar form, and a glossary and a 
bibliography further contribute to the book’s usefulness. 

No doubt the expert on this religion or on that will 
object to some of the statements made and suggest a 
rather different selection of scriptural passages. Only 
those who have tried to survey the tremendous expanse 
of modern religion will be able to appreciate the effort 


that the book’s compilation must have entailed. On 
the whole the result is eminently satisfactory. The 
introductory chapters are admirably clear and concise, 
so that those who have hardly heard of, for instance, 
Jainism or Sikhism, Taoism and Shintoism, Con- 
fucianism and Parseeism, may rapidly grasp the 
essentials; the intricacies of the vast structures of 
Hinduism and Buddhism are mapped and signposted; 
and the three “religions of a Book ”—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam—are described in such a way 
as none but the bigot whose pride is in his ignorance 
may take offence. For those who disbelieve in all but 
one of the religions, and those who reject the whole 
eleven, this admirably produced book should make 
for charity and understanding. ROYSTON PIKE. 


DOWN TO EARTH 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EarTH. By W. M. Smart. Cam- 
bridge University Press. vi + 239 pp., 8 Plates, and 
42 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


There is a long tradition in British astronomical science 
of books which combine authoritative information with 
intelligibility, and which give to the layman a conspec- 
tus of the current field of knowledge in a way allowing 
him at least to see where the experts are going even 
though he cannot follow them to the remoter corners 
himself. Prof. Smart’s book at once expresses and 
enriches that tradition, and finds a place with Jeans’s 
The Universe Around Us and Eddington’s The 
Expanding Universe. 

Nearly half of the book is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of the Sun and its planets, and of their physical 
and chemical relations. The orthodox view is main- 
tained that the Solar System displays such internal 
congruence that its components must have had a 
common ancestry, and its unitary origin must be looked 
for in a single cosmic process. What that process 
might be is discussed at length in the last section of 
the book, where all the more important modern views 
are lucidly and effectively discussed. The dynamical 
deficiencies of the nebular, tidal, planetesimal, and 
collision theories seem to make them inacceptable, at 
least in their simpler forms; and other more recent 
suggestions of possible origins, like the cepheid, 
nebular-cloud, and nova hypotheses, are little more 
than speculation at the present time, or make gratuitous 
assumptions designed only to explain away difficulties. 
The conclusion is reached that “ all theories proposed 
up to date as to the mechanism by which the Solar 
System has come into being fail to carry conviction.” 

The middle section of the book discusses in some 
detail when the Solar System was formed. Prof. 
Smart clearly explains how the limited age of the Sun 
and the Earth determined by Lord Kelvin on the basis 
of nineteenth-century physics is now no longer accep- 
table, and how the application of knowledge of 
radioactivity to atomic disintegration in minerals has 
shown that the oldest known terrestrial rocks were 
formed about 2,000 million years ago. The comple- 
mentary problem cf the source of stellar energy is 
similarly solved, at least in principle, by reference to 
the behaviour of subatomic particles, and the trans- 
formation of mass into radiation. In these pages Prof, 
Smart effects a notable integration of several separate 
sciences, and most pointedly illustrates the close inter- 
connections of astronomy, physics, chemistry, and 
geology. Rejecting the long time-scale of stellar 
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evolution, he collates the deductions from the expan- 
sion of the Universe, the recession of the Moon, and 
the composition of meteorites finally to conclude that 
the probable age of the Solar System is of the order 
of 3,000 million years (he might also have added the 
confirmatory work of Holmes on the proportions of 
lead isotopes in the Earth’s crust). 

The book is written in plain, straightforward un- 
coloured English, and its sober lucidity makes it as 
convincing as it is informative. Not least of its merits 
is its scientific caution: throughout it explains the 
evidence on which conclusions are drawn, and distin- 
guishes reasonably acceptable theory from speculation 
and guesswork. In eschewing sensation it is in 
exemplary contrast to one or two quasi-scientific 
romances that have recently appeared. It is popular 
in the best sense, and is wholly to be welcomed. 

T. NEVILLE GEORGE. 


FROM ATOMIC NUCLEI TO MAN 


Tue History oF Nature. By C. F. Von Weizsicker. 
Translated from German by Fred D. Wieck. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd. 180 pp., including 4 pp. 
Index; 8 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


The author of this book is well known for his work on 
nuclear reactions in the interior of the stars, and by 
a curtous coincidence the thermonuclear process for 
the sun was proposed almost at the same time by him 
and Bethe nearly thirteen years ago. He also formu- 
lated a theory of the origin of the planetary system, 
a description of which is given at the end of Chapter 
VII, but unfortunately this is too meagre to be of very 
much assistance to readers and it does not attempt to 
answer the objections that have been advanced against 
it. In addition to tracing the evolution of the planets 
he deals with the evolution of matter and life; the 
origin of the latter is, he believes, a physico-chemical 
probability on a planet which had just come into 
existence about three billion years ago. (Readers 
should notice that billion is used with the American 
meaning—a thousand million—throughout the book.) 
On p. 122 of Chapter LX, “ Life,” it is doubtful whether 
many will be impressed with the comparison between 
the flame from the split wick of a candle and “ the 
experiment that Driesch performed on _ sea-urchins.” 
In addition, Driesch did not perform the experiments 
on sea-urchins but on the cleavage cells in the eggs 
of the sea-urchin. 

The last three chapters, ** The Soul,” ‘**‘ Man: Outer 
History,” and ‘* Man: Inner History,” are largely con- 
cerned with ethical and social questions, and though 
many may not agree with all the conclusions, they will 
derive great benefit from the clear expositions. The 
book is very interesting, but there are several inaccura- 
cies, which is not surprising in a work that covers -so 
many branches, though in some cases the inaccuracies 
may be due to the translation from one language into 
another. A few instances are given. 

At the foot of p. 31 it is stated that Ice Ages’ were 
just beginning a million years ago, but this takes no 
account of a number of earlier glaciations. At the top 
of p. 38 it would have been just as simple to give the 
figures as 186 million miles instead of ** approximately 
190 million miles.” On p. 41 “ five hundred million 
light-years’ is incorrect; the 200-inch telescope can 
photograph nebule about twice this distance. On p. 98, 
near the foot, it is stated that the planetary orbits are 
circles, which is not quite true—not one of them is a 
perfect circle—and those of Mercury and Pluto differ 
considerably from circles. On p. 154 it is incorrectly 
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stated that “* animals of prey do not attack their own 
kind.”” Wolves devour their own species when suffer- 
ing from extreme pangs of hunger; termites are not 
averse to eating termites; female spiders frequently eat 
the males, and even Homo sapiens has often displayed 
cannibalistic propensities. Other cases could be men- 
tions, but the few referred to suffice to show that the 
Statement requires modification. 

Slips of this nature can easily be rectified in a future 
edition and are of minor importance in a work which 
will be read with great profit by many who are inter- 
ested in the various subjects discussed. 

M. Davipson. 


INTELLECTUALS AND THE REST OF US 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE. Compiled by Unesco. In- 
troduction by Julian Huxley. Wingate. 270 pp., 
including 4 pp. Bibliography. 15s. 

Prof. Huxley’s introduction to this book is a lucid 
statement of the bearing of modern science on the 
idea of human rights. It is no longer possible, as in 
the eighteenth century, to deduce rights from first 
principles deemed to be independent of time and place. 
No declaration of rights can be true in the same sense 
that a mathematical equation or an historical fact is 
true. Further, the time-honoured antithesis of the 
individual versus society is false. Man has no rights 
—he is hardly even man—except as a member of a 
social group of some kind. The State is simply one 
such social group organized to provide for the welfare 
of its members. Its relation to them is one of give and 
take: it gives what is necessary for their health, educa- 
tion, and so forth, and takes what is essential to ensure 
the success of its work. This involves limits to free- 
dom, even freedom of opinion. If freedom of opinion 
means freedom to act on an opinion, there can be no 
such freedom, in a modern State, for people who 
believe in witchcraft or who think that two and two 
make five. The State rightly interferes to prevent 
action on such opinions. But such interference is 
always for the sake of concrete human beings, never 
for the sake of an imaginary Leviathan detached from 
the individuals who compose it. The end in view is 
to enable them to “ achieve whatever degree of indi- 
viduality they may attain”’’ in suitable social 
environment.” 

Of the other contributors to this volume, Prof. 
Arciniegas of Colombia writes on ‘‘ Culture—A Human 
Right.” He tells an instructive story how the Spanish 
professor Unamuno, returning to Salamanca after years 
of exile, was greeted by an Army officer with the angry 
cry: ‘“ Down with intelligence! *’ Historically, the 
rise of culture in modern Europe was associated with 
the struggle of the middle classes against the feudal 
class of whom that Spanish officer was a type. In 
consequence culture has become a distinguishing mark 
of the middle class and dangerously divorced from the 
masses. If culture is to live, that gap must be bridged, 
and politicians, philosophers, poets, and factory 
managers must become the servants of man. This is 
a delightfully written paper with apt historical examples. 

Prof. Piaget of Lausanne deals with the right to 
education as an indispensable means of developing 
intelligence; Prof. Bryson of Columbia University with 
freedom of information; M. Maurice Bedel, the French 
novelist and essayist, with copyright and kindred 
topics; Mr. Rex Warner with the position of the writer 
and artist; and Prof. Bart Bok, the Harvard astronomer, 
with freedom of science. None of these are up to the 
first two contributors, though Prof, Piaget has useful 
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things to say on the limitations of parents and the right 
and wrong way of teaching mathematics. M. Bedel 
tends to be rhetorical and recklessly assertive—how can 
he or anyone Know that “‘ when man first began to 
speak it was to establish his claim to the possession of 
the fruit he had picked or the game he had trapped ”? 
Neither the two American contributors, nor Mr. 
Warner, in their treatment of literary and scientific 
freedom, face up to what surely is the central issue. 
The human race collectively is engaged in a hard 
Struggle for existence against external nature. If vic- 
tory is to be won, that struggle must be tackled as a 
military operation. The success of the operation 
requires (and we do right in stressing this) the maximum 
freedom in exploring means to the end which nature 
imposes on us. But it also requires the subordination 
of all human activities to that end. If anyone, be he 
philosopher, politician, priest, artist, or scientist, thinks 
he is under no obligation to further the struggle, 
society—i.e., the rest of us—are under no obligation to 
- support him. And society will have the last word. 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


NEW LIGHT ON J. S. MILL 


JoHN Stuart MILL AND Harriet TAyLor: Their 
Correspondence and Subsequent Marriage. By 
F. A. Hayek. Routledge. 320 pp., including 52 pp. 
Appendices, Notes, and Index; 5 Plates. 18s. 

This is a valuabie and illuminating book in which 
hitherto unpublished letters between John Stuart Mill 
and Harriet Taylor, who eventually became his wife, 
are set before us by an expert and most unobtrusive 
editor without tendentious comment and with only the 
briefest linking narrative. It contains, therefore, much 
precious raw material from which, one supposes, a new 
and full biography of Mill will some day be written. 
That such a biography has not yet been written is 
probably due to the existence of the Autobiography, 
which, however, is a record rather of its subject’s mental 
development than of his outward life and personal 
relationships, though these too are touched upon. 
Until now, virtually our sole knowledge of Harriet 
Taylor—and that merely conjectural—has been derived 
from Mill’s laudatory account of her. It has always 
been assumed that his estimate of her intellect, and of 
her influence on his thought and work, was a piece of 
uncritical extravagance, product of his excessive 
romantic devotion to a woman who gave him, in his 
later years, an undreamt-of happiness. There is still, 
perhaps, a measure, of truth in that verdict, but in the 
light of the full story there is much more to be said. 
Carlyle, who spoke somewhat slightingly of her, can 
no longer be allowed the last word. If she was not 
quite the brilliant thinker that Mill’s eulogium suggests, 
she was nevertheless a very able woman, sensitive, cul- 
tured, and acute; and there can be no doubt that by 
fulfilling the needs of his emotional nature, which 
until her arrival on the scene had been starved, she 
enriched his life—and therefore his work—beyoind 
calculation. 

The salient fact that now emerges is that within a 
few years of their meeting, something like twenty years 
before their marriage (in 1851) and while they were 
both still in their twenties, they became lovers, in word 


’ if not in deed. Personal attraction and strong mental 


affinity drew them irresistibly together. Harriet Taylor 
was the young wife of a man with whom she had little 
or nothing in common but whom she continued to the 
day of his death to regard with respect and affection: 
as well she might, for in a delicate situation he behaved 
with exemplary forbearance and generosity. With his 
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consent she removed herself and her daughter Helen 
to a house at Walton-on-Thames, where Mill stayed 
with her at week-ends. The lovers also contrived from 
time to time to enjoy holidays together in Europe, 
though careful to observe the outward form of dis- 
cretion by travelling separately and keeping their 
association as secret as possible. James Mill, John 
Stuart’s father, strongly disapproved of the intimacy; 
and it is improbable that he recognized in this tem- 
pestuous love-affair nature’s retort to the preposterous 
system of intensive education which he had imposed 
on his son from his earliest years. Until the age of 
fifteen or sixteen John Stuart Mill was virtually his 
father’s creation. ‘* Should I die,” wrote James Mill 
to Bentham, with ineffable complacency, ** the thought 
that would pinch me most sorely would be leaving the 
poor boy’s mind unmade.”’ The child began learning 
Greek at the age of three, and before his eighth year, 
when he began the study of Latin, he had read 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Lucian, and six dialogues of 
Plato. The Greek dramatists and various Latin authors 
came a little later, in addition to geometry, algebra, 
and history. At the age of twelve he read through the 
proofs of his father’s History of India, and next year 
acquired the rudiments (and perhaps more) of political 
economy in a series of walks with his father, during 
which the elder Mill delivered lectures which the 
younger Mill was required to put into writing after their 
return home. Small wonder if after this hothouse 
cultivation of the intellect, at a time when he should 
have been at school and consorting happily with other 
boys, he was ready to be overwhelmed by the poetry 
and delight embodied in Harriet Taylor. 

She looks out at us from her portrait: a slim, serious, 
elegant young woman, with dark hair, large lustrous 
eyes, a long nose, and a beautifully shaped mouth 
which, however, leaves us in no doubt that she was a 
person who knew her own mind and was likely to have 
her own way. Her estimate of Mill’s quality strikes 
one as singularly just and percipient. In one of these 
letters she puts her finger unerringly upon the point in 
which he differs from—and excels—nearly all other 
men of his time, if not of ours, ‘* You are in advance 
of your age in culture of the intellectual faculties; you 
would be the most remarkable man of your age if you 
had no other claim to be so than your perfect impar- 
tiality and your fixed love of justice. These are the 
two qualities of different orders which I believe to be 
the rarest and most difficult of human nature.’ Every- 
thing we know of him bears out that verdict. It was 
his perfect disinterestedness in the pursuit of truth 
that won for him Gladstone’s much-quoted tribute— 
“the saint of Rationalism.” And I for one hesitate to 
believe that in his estimate of her, despite its extrava- 
gance of phrase and its excess of modesty, he was 
quite as wide of the mark as has been hitherto 
supposed. GERALD BULLETT. 


FROM BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


LuKAcs AND SOCIALIST REALISM, By Josef Révai. 
Fore Publications. 38 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Quarrels behind the Iron Curtain may be revealing; 
and are usually curious, in the sense of being almost 
inconceivable to one living in a relative freedom; they 
tend to be wearisome to the outsider, though fraught 
with ill omen to some luckless insider. The Hungarian 
literary controversy, with which this booklet published 
by Fore Publications is concerned, is no exception. 
Gyorgi Lukacs is a professor of esthetics who helped 
to introduce Ibsen and Strindberg to Budapest 
audiences in the first decade of this century. Becoming 
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a Marxist, he went for a short time in the 1930's to 
Russia. Although the Party still “ considers Comrade 
Lukacs to be of value,” and, as the editor points out, 
he has not yet been sent to a labour camp or otherwise 
** silenced,”’ he is admonished that “ in his eagerness to 
maintain continuity with the past he has lost sight of 
the advance to socialism,” and has failed to point out 
that “ even the highest form of bourgeois writing” 
cannot become the prototype of Communist literature. 
Josef Révai warns Lukacs that “ the Bolshevik Party 
has been educating writers to Party adherence and 
Party spirit.” There are, it would appear, at least three 
kinds of democracy—formal, bourgeois, and People’s— 
of which only the third is good, and Lukacs had thought 
of a return to “ plebeian "’ democracy; this made him 
a “ peculiar representative of the ‘ third road’ ”’ (and 
therefore to be condemned). Also, in January, 1948, 
he had termed the Communist movement in Hungary 
impotent and sectarian, overlooking the roundabout 
way this movement was taking towards power. 

Lukacs has, too, a theory of unequal development, 
according to which a society on a superior economic 
plane need not possess a higher level of art, etc., than 
other societies less favoured economically, Fortunately 
he does not believe in Art for Art’s sake (which is 
purely bourgeois; and capitalist society is fundamentally 
inartistic, ugly, and spiritless). Even Révai admits that 
in modern Socialist literature the characters are lifeless 
and that there appears in it a “ rigid and external ” 
enthusiasm. This is, of course, better than the cynical 
objectivity of a writer like Sandor Nagy; and it is not 
given to everyone to say, as Stalin does, ‘* the writers 
are architects of the soul.” In fact, it is to be feared 
that Lukacs is no longer in step with the Party; he was 
still, in 1949, striving for the same aims as in 1945. 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


Short Notices 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY StTupIES. By Basil Willey. 
Chatto & Windus. viii + 288 pp., including 5 pp. 
Index. 15s. 

Professor Willey’s work needs no introduction. His 

books on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 

already standard works, and the latest, on the nine- 
teenth, will certainly become one. The thought of this 
century is far too complex to be treated in a single 
volume, but by taking the religious and ethical questions 
as his standpoint, Prof. Willey has covered an enormous 
amount of ground. The difficulties inherent are 
smoothed away by his lucid style and by the impartial 
way in which he deals with the many problems. In 
particular, the short chapter on Bentham is a model 
of its kind, as is the chapter on ‘“* Newman and the 
Oxford Movement.” 


WHITEHEAD AND THE MODERN WorLD. Three Essays 
on the Thought of Alfred North Whitehead. By 
Victor Lowe, Charles Hartshorne, A. H. Johnson. 
Beacon Press, Boston, U.S.A. viii+56 pp., including 
2 pp. Index. $1.50. 

A. Cornelius Benjamin, who has contributed the Preface 

to this book, tells us how it came to be written. On 

December 28, 1947, philosophers from two continents 

had assembled in New York to participate in the 

Second Inter-American Congress of Philosophy, when 

they heard that Whitehead was dying, and three days 

later he passed away. Those who were responsible for 
planning the spring programme of the Western Division 
of the American Philosophical Association arranged 
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to devote a special commemorative session to the philo- 
sophy of Whitehead. Three speakers were selected, 
each to discuss an aspect of his work, and these 
speakers, whose names appear as the authors of the 
book under review, dealt with Whitehead’s Philosophy 
of Science, his Metaphysics, and his Philosophy of 
Civilization. The first two of these will appeal to 
philosophers in particular, and, although they contain 
nothing new, they provide very fine summaries of 
Whitehead’s views. Those who are lacking in a philo- 
sophical background will find the third lecture, by 
A. H. Johnson, the most interesting. It is remarkable 
that not only the general public but alse the philo- 
sophical public know very little about Whitehead’s 
study of civilization, and both will find an excellent 
outline of this in the last chapter. 

When Appeal to Sanity,” in Whitehead’s Essays 
in Science and Philosophy, was reprinted shortly before 
his death, he added a footnote to the effect that the 
future of civilization depends on a moral approach 
to all problems—a conviction which the preceding 
years of warfare had intensified. His philosophy of 
civilization was by no means pessimistic, and the word 
“ civilization” to him, far from being synonymous 
with decadence and disaster, was characterized, if a 
true civilization, by adventure and the continuous pur- 
suit of new excellences. He was utterly opposed to 
the view that the traditional methods of the thought 
and action of a civilized society should be blindly 
worshipped; as need arises they will be revised, and 


hence a civilized society should change to meet new : 


challenges. Many of his views on civilization appeared 
in Adventures of Ideas, from a study of which the 
rulers of the different States in the world would derive 
considerable benefit. 


Ex-ITALIAN SOMALILAND. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. 

Watts. 460 pp., 21 Plates, 5 Maps. 12s. 6d. 
Books like this serve a double purpose: they focus 
attention on matters that most of us would rather 
forget or ignore, also they provide facts and documen- 
tation. The history of this unhappy land provides a 
sharp object-lesson in the fundamentals of colonial 
rule. If this lesson is not speedily learned, the results 
will be tragic—for ourselves no less than for the 
colonial peoples. Sylvia Pankhurst writes fully and 
sympathetically upon these themes, and one hopes that 
her efforts will not be in vain. 


Work IN Mopern Society. By J. H. Oldham, D.D. 
S.C.M. Press. 62 pp. 3s. 6d. 
The author of this booklet discusses the nature and 
conditions of work in modern society, and then, after 
putting forward his theory as to the significance of 
work from the Christian point of view, discusses how 
the Christian idea of work can be applied to our 
elaborate and world-wide system of capitalist civiliza- 
tion. The depersonalization of man and human 
relations is Mr, Oldham’s indictment of modern indus- 
trialism. This indictment holds good of much in the 
development of Capitalism during the last century and 
a half. But is the bulk of the “ proletariat” in 
countries like Great Britain and the U.S.A. as de- 
personalized as our author thinks? Was feudal serfdom 
more conducive to personal growth and value than, 
say, life in a modern scientifically equipped mine or 
cotton factory? The average worker is more mentally 
alert today than the worker on a medieval manor. Was 
the rule of the baron less brutal than that of the 
machine? Trade Unionism is a highly educational 
force, which affects the life and intelligence of far more 
people than did the medieval craft guild. 
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The application of science to industry tends to 
eliminate God from our economic, political, and social 
calculations, argues Mr. Oldham, Very likely. But 
can we fulfil our manhood only on the theory of a 
Creator, who has made the world but has not been able 
to prevent man from alarmingly thwarting his pur- 
poses? The modern Christian attitude to work, when 
stripped of its theological embroidery, is not different 
from that of the humanist. Honesty and humanity in 
economic relations, and the solution of social problems 
in the light of increasing knowledge and under a deeper 
sense of responsibility, are no Christian monopolies. 
What grounds have we for holding that without 
Christianity we shall not better the lot of man, or that 
with Christianity we are certain to do so? 


THe Myrn or Mopernity. By Charles Baudouin. 
Translated by Bernard Niall. Allen and Unwin. 
169 pp. 15s. 


M. Baudouin is the author of a famous book on 
suggestion and auto-suggestion. His present book, 
however, a collection of essays, is a philosophical 
work, the main thesis of which is that the myth of 
progress typical of the nineteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies has given place to the myth of modernity in our 
own times. The modern myth, unlike its predecessor. 
is actively harmful, since it enables man to flee from 
himself, and the man who runs from himself is always 
unhappy. 

The general attitude of the book is one of tolerant 
humanism—perhaps too tolerant. M. Baudouin 
rejects, for example, the belief that truth consists in 
correspondence with reality. A concept may have sub- 
jective significance for the individual; hence “* we should 
not convince an individual of the falsity of a belief 
which has great importance in his life,’ otherwise ‘* he 
may reject this idea with its chains of association, a 
network which may contain vital internal truths.” In 
fact, we shall have deceived him. 

On the face of things this appears to be a most 
dangerous thesis. Beliefs, after all, have social as well 
as individual significance, and although anti-Semitism 
may have had an important function to play within 
the mind of Adolf Hitler, it had a very deadly and 
tragic social result. We could well have supported a 
greater burden of neurotic misery within Hitler’s mind 
had we been able to save millions of lives of those 
now dead and beyond recovery. 

The book is otherwise enjoyable to read, and there 
are two excellent and interesting essays on Baudelaire 
and Verlaine. If the author is in some respects a 
little too tolerant, the fault at least errs on the right 
side in these intolerant days. 


Parr Four OF A GRAALIST COMMENTARY ON THE 
GosPEL OF Mark, ENTITLED THE DEATH DELUSION. 
Tract Twenty-Four. By Alfred Hy. Haffenden. 
C. W. Daniel Co. 40 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The author gives a quite unorthodox interpretation ot 
the Gospels. Since the Higher Criticism is (he argues) 
inconclusive as to their dates and authorship, we may 
do well to go to a number of mystical authors—names 
given—in order to learn what the Gospels really mean. 
Mr. Haffenden is convinced that the true esoteric mean- 
ing of the Gospels is the ascent of the soul to God 
through a series of reincarnations. Hence death, as 
commonly envisaged, is a delusion. Our deaths are 
stages of divine ascent. Killing of all living things 
is a crime, though an exception is made in the case 
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of “ vermm.” What Mr. Haftenden means by 
“vermin”? is not at all clear. But does he propose 
the turning of our domestic animals loose to fare as 
best they may? Or are we to let rabbits carry on 
unhindered their depredations? And what of plague- 
infected rats, which make such havoc in Indian 
villages? A painless death should, on our author's 
theory, help rats, rabbits, tigers; blackbeetles, and other 
creatures to ascend a little quicker to the human stage 
and thence to God, Will the * vermin ” get there? 


GERARD DE Nervat. By S. A. Rhodes. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 416 pp., including Bibliography 
and Index. $4.75, 

The life of Gérard de Nerval, the author of Les 

Illuminés, Les Filles du feu, La Bohéme galante, and 

part-author, with Alexandre Dumas, of L’ Alchimiste, 

was one of romantic and tragic fantasy. At twenty-one 
he was regarded as a considerable writer and poet, but 
his unstable temperament was never equal to the 
demands his imagination made on it, and after a life 
spent poised between madness and sanity he finally 
committed suicide. During his life he wandered aim- 
iessly through Europe, Turkey, and Syria, and every 

step in his life was echoed in his work. It is as a 

sounding-board to those steps that his present bio- 

graphy has been conceived, 

Proust, Cocteau, Bréton, and Sartre have all testified 
to Nerval’s genius, and Mr. Rhodes, who is a faculty 
member of the College of the City of New York, sees 
him as a forerunner in the spiritual lineage of Baude- 
laire and Rimbaud, “ projected by dreams and hallu- 
cinations on a rainbow that linked his earthly 
experiences with spiritual visions, and disembarked 
in oe in a gossamer maze of illusion and 
myth.” 

This is a most penetrating, critical account of the 
life of a strange and unhappy genius whose imagination 
was too large to be contained by his reason. 


Maria EpGewortH. By P. H. Newby. Arthur Barker. 
98 pp., including 2 pp. Bibliography and 2 pp. Index. 
6s. 


As a general introduction and summing up it would be 
hard to find anything better than this monograph. The 
moral novel, of which Miss Edgeworth was an accom- 
plished exponent, is already a period piece. It was 
Maria’s triumph that she could write a readable, lively 
novel within such limitations. Mr. Newby has subordi- 
nated biography to criticism in the present book, and 
within the limits of so few pages he manages to be 
an acute critic, an agreeable guide, and to have written 
a book that is one of the best in this admirable series 
on the English Novelists. 


Sirk Topie MATHEW. By David Mathew. Parrish. 
88 pp., including illustrations in line and photo- 
gravure. 6s. 


Archbishop David Mathew has written a_ scholarly, 
sensitive, and fastidious account of the life of his 
ancestor Sir Tobie Mathew, a marginal figure in the 
Caroline and Jacobean Court. A close disciple and 
confidant of Francis Bacon; a great European traveller: 
“the very type of the cosmopolitan Englishman of his 
day "; friend of Robert Cecil, Donne, and Inigo Jones: 
the first English translator of the Confessions of 
St. Augustine; a convert to Rome when conversion 
often meant imprisonment and exile—* little prettic 
Tobie Mathew” has been admirably served by his 
descendant, whose study should be a set-book for all 
intending biographers. 
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Correspondence 


AGNOSTICISM 

Wen | asked Mr. A. Charles a question, following 
his letter in the April issue, | was pretty sure he would 
do his best to evade 1; and | was right. This problem 
of the “ existence” of God is one which has filled 
hundreds of columns of our Freethought journals in 
the past. It has produced thousands of earnest volumes 
ot discussion, and, in all probability, will continue to 
worry nearly all newcomers to the Rationalist Move- 
ment. 

The representative Atheist during the nineteenth 
century was Charles Bradlaugh, and he never departed 
from the arguments he used in his Plea for Atheism 
either in his many debates or tn his articles and othet 
pamphlets, Here are his words: 

The Atheist does not say “ There is no God,” 
but he says: “| know not what you mean by 
God; | am without idea of God; the word * God ” 
is tO me a sound conveying no. clear or distinct 
altirmation, I do not deny God, because I cannot 
deny that of which I have no conception, and the 
conception of which, by its aftirmer, is so imperfect 
that he is unable to detine it to me.” 

It will be seen from this that Bradlaugh had had a 
good deal of experience of people like Mr. Charles, 
who used the word “* God” in his letter as if every- 
body knew what he meant. He—naturally—-made no 
attempt to tell us what he did mean; nor did he, 
indeed, tell us who were the “ one or two Atheist 
writers in all literature who deny ™ the existence of 
God. In all discussions with Agnostics that I have 
had, | have always found it most difficult to find out 
what they mean when they say that we do not know 
Whether a God exists or not. 

When I say that | am convinced that the side of 
the moon we never see is made of green cheese or 
crab apples, is it any argument to say that, as no one 
knows what is on this side of the moon, therefore no 
one can disprove what I say? If Mr. Charles uses a 
word, * God,” which neither he nor anyone else under- 
stands, why am | wrong in “ denying” it? In truth, 
even Bradlaugh had to add to the quotation I give 
above : 

It, however, “ God” is defined to mean an 
existence other than the existence of which | am 
a mode, then | deny * God,” and affirm that it is 
impossible such * God“ can be. That is, | affirm 
one existence, and deny that there can be more 
than one. 

In other words, Bradlaugh denied * God” quite 
plainly 

Fake another writer who is, | am sorry to say, quite 
forgotten these days, Austin Holyoake—-the brother of 
George Jacob Holyoake. In his pamphlet. Thoughts 
on Atheism, he says:- 

Some religious persons charge Atheists with 
denying the existence of a God. But no Atheist of 
any position who has written or spoken upon this 
subject, so far as | am aware, ever was guilty of 
such folly; for to deny, would imply that you Anew 
there was no God—-which would be equivalent in 
presumption to saying there is one. Thomas 
Cooper, in his Purgatory of Suicides, said: 

**1 do not say—there is no God: 
But this I say—I know not.” 
Unfortunately, Austin Holyoake appears later on to 


have forgotten what he said here so emphatically, for 
he adds: — 

But what is God, and how can human beings 
conceive the idea? When we talk of God, we do 
but use a term for which there is no equivalent in 
nature. Disguise it as we may, that is the real 
state of the case... The idea of a loving Father, 
beyond and above all nature, all-powerful, all- 
knowing and all-good, who made all things . . . is 
fascinating; but calm reflection shows that such a 
being cannot exist, and there is no use deluding 
ourselves with the idea. 

In other words, he denied ** God” as soon as he dealt 
with definitions—just like Bradlaugh. 

When Atheists like Bradlaugh, Austin Holyoake, John 
and Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, and many others, 
were writing, it was not so easy to deny * God,” for 
Atheism was for the most part, looked upon with 
horror by Victorians. George Jacob Holyoake and 
Huxley objected to the word, and Christians even now 
claim that such a “ monster” as a genuine Atheis! 
does not and never can exist. In spite of that, not 
only do genuine Atheists exist but they do “deny ” 
God—whatever that word means to people like Mr. 
Charles and other Agnostics. 

But are not Agnostics, all the same, just Atheists? 
Of course they are. Ingersoll, one of the most lucid 
Freethought writers who ever put pen to paper, always 
called himself an Agnostic; but we must not forget 
what he said about it: — 

Question.—Don’t you think that the belief of 
the Agnostic is more satisfactory to the believer 
than that of the Atheist? 

Answer.—There is no difference. The Agnostic 
is an Atheist. The Atheist is an Agnostic. The 
Agnostic says: “1 do not know, but I do not 
believe there is any God.” The Atheist says the 
same. (Works, Vol. V.) 

It is true that Ingersoll. like the others, claimed 
that we do not know there is no God; but in his last 
lecture, What is Religion?, he gives a clear picture of 
his out-and-out materialism, and finishes by saying: 
“If matter and force are from and to eternity, it follows 
as a necessity that no God exists.” 

That is the Atheistic position; and in these days many 
of us who are Atheists make no bones about it. We 
do deny * God.” H. CuTNER. 

London, N.W.11. 

THe well-written article by Mr. F. C. Cattell shows 
the hall-mark of the well-educated writer, but it also 
makes one painfully aware of a well-known tag: “ The 
inability to see the wood for the trees.” He seems quite 
unable to get away from his early religious training, 
which has implanted the idea—‘‘ God"; for such an 
absurd idea could not arise in the present-day mind 
unless some unfortunate power suggestion placed it 
there. 

All the god idea is a build-up from the past, based 
upon tear, ignorance, power desire, and wealth accumu- 
lation. Vast sums of money have been and are being 
extracted from the ignorant. fearful, and weak-minded. 
The idea of god is a postulation invented in the same 
way as the postulation ‘‘ Unicorn,” but while the 
latter has an agreed description of a figment of 
imagination, the former has not even an agreed descrip- 
tion, merely depending upon suggestion for one section, 
and money-making for the other. 
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Without the crafty early religious training, present- 
day knowledge might lead some people to think that 
there may be other beings in the universe with more 
knowledge than ourselves, for we already know of 
beings with less. In algebra there is the infinite and 
the zero, neither of which can be ever reached. These 
terms apply to time, space, and matter. In the light 
of this, the postulation of the idea of ** God“ by the 
religious, Agnostics, and others becomes childish. 

Leyton, EF. 10. P. TURNER. 


IN his letter in your April issue, Max Isenberg states 
that “ there is no place in the house of Rationalism 
for the ‘ Maybe,’ ‘ Perhaps,’ ‘I do not know,’ person. 
The answer must be unequivocally Yes or No, and since 
the Theist or Agnostic cannot declare Yes!, Atheism 
justifies itself.” This is false. The greatest enemy of 
Rationalism is dogmatism. When there are no weighty 
evidences for Atheism or Theism there is no other 
reasonably rational way except to assert and maintain 
that perhaps a God is or a God is not. Dogmatic 
Atheism is no better than dogmatic Theism. There is 
no question of an unequivocal Yes or No about things 
outside man’s experience. Some evidences for the 
existence of a divine Force have been put forward but 
none of them have convinced me. | still wait for more 
knowledge. While I am waiting | remain a Perhapsist. 
This is reasonable enough. 

Kenya, East Africa. * THe AFRICAN TORCH.” 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep.] 


DIVORCE 

Your article on Divorce detines collusion as an “ agree- 
ment between the parties whereby the rue facts are 
hidden from the courts,” and from that your readers 
may assume that false facts can exist. It is discon- 
certing to find that an important writer in The Literary 
Guide, with its devotion to Rationalism, should fall into 
such an error. Perhaps this phrase is now sanctioned 
by custom and no longer ranks as an error, because 
during recent times two Prime Ministers and one bishop 
have been reported in the daily Press as having used 
the term. 

Politicians—and presumably Prime Ministers are 
ranked among that important section of the community 

often allow themselves some latitude when dealing 
with facts, and it is understandable that a bishop, being 
much concerned with those efernal verities that in the 
nature of things are incapable of proof, should feel ihe 
need to emphasize (rue facts. 

If your writer errs, he errs in good company, but 
that is an inadequate excuse for a Rationalist. 

London, W. J. W. McKay. 


“MARY MAGDALENE ” 
IN extending to you my thanks and appreciation for 
the review of the above book in the May issue by 
Mr. A. Howell Smith, should be grateful il 
you would permit me to reply to two points made by 
your contributor. 

(1) Nowhere have | made in my book the claim that 
the conclusions and theories | have advanced in my 
investigation are to be accepted as history. My aim 
was to sift and marshal all the available evidence as 
1 found it, after close and prolonged study and medita- 
tion, leaving it to the reader or student to form theii 
own conclusions thereon. (it will be noted that on 
page 33 1 refer to this evidence, much of it untrusi 
worthy.) 

(2) | would agree with Mr. Howell Smith that the 
Jesus | have tried to portray is certainly not the 
God-Man of Christian tradition, but | have nowhere 
hinted or suggested that Jesus was sexually stirred 
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by Mary. I found it difficult to define or put into 
words the deep feeling of Jesus for Mary and Mary 
for Jesus, an inkling of which we get from two out- 
standing incidents: (a) the outspoken support of Jesus 
for Mary’s emotional outbursts at the dinner party 
at Bethany (motivated by her overflowing gratitude): 
(b) that unparalleled and moving reunion-scene in the 
early hours of the first Easter morning when (as a 
climax to her frightful and prolonged ordeal after 
sleepless nights) the glad cry of recognition * Rabboni ” 
came from the girl's trembling lips, as sweet 
abandon she flung her arms around him, holding him 
so closely and for so many moments that he had to 
gently disengage himself from the girl’s adoring and 
uncalculating embrace. (‘‘ Cease clinging to me, 
Mary,” were his gently uttered words of admonition, 
not the harsh and distant ‘* Do not touch me!”’) 

So I made Malchus to say (in reply to the inquiry 
of the High Priest), page 151: * but the man puzzles 
me. There is always a far-away affectionate look in 
the eyes of the Nazarene as he watches the girl. . . . 
No! ... 1 don’t think he loves her as you and I 
understand the word. . . . That there is a very deep 
understanding between the two is certain.” 

Newquay. Lay INVESTIGATOR. 


“A NEW LIVING IDEOLOGY” 


| MUCH regret the tone and substance of the article 
by Avro Manhattan which you published in the May 
issue of the Guide. It appears to me to be defeatist 
in outlook. It anticipates the eventual collapse ol 
the West before the Communism of the East because 
we have not got “a new living ideology.” | suppose 
some sort of Communism, if not the Russian variety, 
is the kind of ideology the author has in mind. 
Bertrand Russell has said that a religion is now called 
an ideology. If so, I suggest all ideologists should 
be suspect to Rationalists. I realize that dogmatic 
Christianity no longer satisfies thinking people, but 
apparently it suits the majority, not least an influential 
secuon, Nevertheless, we have an ideology, in «a 
sense, which Rationalists, as much or more than other 
people, strive to put into practice. I refer to what 
is usually described as “the Christian way of life.” 
Although not essentially Christian in the primitive sense 
-indeed, sometimes quite the reverse—it embodies a 
moral goal, and its chief pillar is the Golden Rule. 
Will not this age-old * ideology “ suffice if at the same 
time ‘“‘we keep our powder dry”? 

Beccles, Suffolk. Henry P. STEVENS. 


MR. HOWELL SMITH ON DAVID 

Mr. Howeit Smith asks why it is incredible that 
David annexed Saul’s domain, etc. The answer is that 
it is not incredible, but that, apart from the obviously 
impossible, there is no correlation between credibility 
and truth. We have only to go to the nearest police- 
court, or the nearest novel, to find statements which 
are credible but untrue; and, on the other hand, there 
are facts, such as Hitler’s career, which might seem 
incredible if we did not know them to be true. 

Mr. Howell Smith seems to hold that we must regard 
every statement as true unless we can prove it to be 
false. In the case of the chronicler, he seems even 
to hold that though some of his statements are untrue, 
“dictated by theological or patriotic bias,” we are 
bound to believe him whenever we cannot catch him 
out. If this view were taken in the courts there would 
be few convictions. 

It is absurd, we are told, not to agree with Mr. 
Howell Smith in thinking that the Old Testament writers 
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were quite different from the writers of all other 
Scriptures, including the New Testament. Nobody has 
ever credited the writers of the latter with being 
interested in anything but theology. 

In my view it is clear that the writer of Kings knew 
nothing of Deuteronomy; his * good ” kings habitually 
do what Deuteronomy torbids. As for the references 
to Moses in Chronicles, their wording suggests that 
they are interpolations intended to introduce a hitherto 
unknown character. RAGLAN. 

Usk, Mon. 


A SMALL correction to my letter in the June issue of 

The Literary Guide. The texts cited—1 Chron, xxxiii, 

14, and xxxvi, 24, and 2 Chron. xxxiii, 18—should be 

| Chron. xxiii, 14, and xxvi, 24, and 2 Chron, xxiii, 18. 
Andover, Hants. A. D. SMITH. 
{This correspondence is now closed.—ED.] 


CAN WE BE RATIONAL IN HEALTH? 


Since Mr. Desmond Cook disbelieves my statement 
that more people now die of the after-effects of 
vaccination than of smallpox, | give the official figures 
of deaths over a period of years long enough to be 


representative : — 
Years Age-group Smallpox Vaccination 
1933-46 ...... 0-1 None 51 
1-5 2 5 
Over 5 26 38 
0-1 None 9 
1-5 None ! 
Over 5 15 3 
0-1 None 6 
1-5 None None 
Over None 
1-5 None 1 
Over § 5 
48 117 


These are the official figures for England and Wales, 
and surely they speak for themselves. 
Glamorgan. EVELYN BELCHAMBERS. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF RATIONALISM 


Ir is hard to undeistand the distress about narrow 
limitations of Rationalism when surely The Literary 
Guide is dealing with subjects other than theology 
already, quite satisfactorily. The articles on biology. 
sex relations, capital punishment, etc., are interesting. 
Any of the sciences add to the knowledge necessary to 
vood Rationalists. 

1 am against using the word “ religion” in place 
of “ philosophy of life.” While this might allow 
admitting a few people who have not thought much 
ubout the subject but have a vague discontent about 
the type of Church they attend, we would admit just 
us many who are interested in strange and esoteric 
cults. They could either subvert the organization or 
cause it to become an “ oligarchy ” of the old-liners. 

lowa, U.S.A Harry E. 


* A MUG’S GAME“ 


Tue article by C. Bradlaugh Bonner in the Guide for 
May calls for comment. Freedom to please oneself 
and to follow one’s natural bent, in this world as at 
present constituted, in my opinion comes from the 
possession of a large sum of money. Having no 


wealth, prospects of inheritance, or means of making 
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money, the one possibility left of obtaining this free- 
dom is to win it. 

The football pools admittedly offer a very small 
chance of winning, as all who enter them understand, 
but a very small chance is greater than no chance at 
all. The amount staked if diligently saved over a 
number of years would be too small to have any effect 
on one’s method of living. The amount gained if 
successful would enable one to plan one’s life as one 
wished. I therefore submit that I am not a gambler 
and not irrational; nor am I a mug. 


Ruislip, Middlesex. S. R. CHARTERS. 


MALTHUSIANISM 


OVER-POPULATION is a very real danger indeed. The 
fact that there is plenty of room in Australia does not 
solve Britain’s present problem one little bit. The 
difficulties of transferring large populations are well 
known. Granted, however, the difficulties are over- 
come, even Australia will be overcrowded some day 
if the present rate of increase goes on. 

The control of population is the basis of all planning. 
The wonderful standard of living which Britain built 
up through the years is being thrown away through 
lack of this simple control, to which the Roman 
Catholic Church is the great obstacle. 

The “ bogy * of Malthusianism is hard to kill just 
because it is only too true. Cecit HAWKINS. 

Dublin, Eire. 


| am rather surprised by the note struck by Mr. L. R. 
Plummer in his letter in the May Literary Guide. 1 
should have said that Miss Belchambers was perfectly 
right in regarding over-population as a major problem 
of our time. I put it to Mr. Plummer that it is because 
millions of people living in extremely populous terri- 
tories are not ready to accept over-population as a fact, 
choosing to look elsewhere for the cause of the short- 
ages and privations of which they are victims, that the 
prospect of feeding the world’s swelling populations 
today is so bleak. G. |. Bennett. 
Leeds. 


OBITUARY 


WE regret that we were unable to make an earlier 
reference to the death of Dr. Edward Greenly, F.G.S.., 
which occurred in March last, at the age of eighty-nine. 
Dr. Greenly, whose work in the field of Geology 
earned him the Lyell Medal in 1920, had been a Fellow 
of the Geological Society of London for over sixty 
years. Among his publications was a volume contri- 
buted to Messrs. Watts’ “‘ Forum Series,” The Earth: 
Its Nature and History, and readers of The Literary 
Guide will be familiar with his contributions to this 
journal, His fast letter, on the subject of ‘“* The Chalk 
and the Coal,’ appeared in our February issue only 
a few weeks before his death. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received May 11 to June 12, 1951:— 
€5 Anon” £1 7s. J. C. Aue. £1.—H. Fiddian, 
Simnet 10s.—"" J. Arthur Charles, C. H. Powell, 
T. Smith, B. C. Stead. Mrs. N. Wohlgemuth.  8s.—F. Elliott 
7s. 6d —A. Gainswin, ‘Ss.—C. Cain. Edwin Dell, T. J. Quinn 
Roberts. 
Total required by end of 1951; £1,000. 
Total received since January, 1951: £550 6s. 1d. 
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“MARY MAGDALENE” 


By LAY INVESTIGATOR 
(SEE MAY ISSUE OF THE LITERARY GUIDE) 


Cr 8vo. 208 pp. cloth bound 12/- 


Lay has written a remarkable 
book.”’ 


A UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR AND 
LECTURER IN RELIGIOUS KNOWLBDGE 


%* “It has absolutely fascinated me ”’ 


A WORLD FAMOUS STAR OF STAGE AND SCREEN 


DEVOTIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
19, Tolcarne Road + Newquay 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates: Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1947, 1948, 1949, 
and 1950 are now available, price 15s. per annual vol. (inland 
postage 6d.). 


McCABE, The Spiendours of Moorish Spain, The Popes and their 
Church: G. W. Foote and A. McLaren, Infidel Deathbeds; 
A. Levett, A Martian Looks at Christianity; H. B. Bonner, The 
Christian Hell.—Box No. 223. 


THE Literary Guide. Subscription rate for 12 issues: 7s. 6d. 
post paid to any part of the world.—C. A. Watts and Co. Ltd.. 
5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


PROPERTY 


WANTED.—Freehold, small, semi-detached, fairly modern house, 
about 15 minutes Victoria. Possession by August. Near shops. 
Letters only. ** Clarewood,” 116, Sternhold Avenue, S.W.2. 


PERSONAL 


MRS. C. T. GORHAM, widow of Charlies T. Gorham (R.P.A. 
Secretary, 1913-1928), would be glad to hear of a companionable 
friend to share her flat in North London and who could help her 
a few hours daily. Own bed-sitting room.—Replies to Frederick 
Watts, 5 Johnson’s Court, London, E.C.4. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings, 1l1a.m. Questions after 
Lectures. Admission Free. July 1—Joseph McCabe: More's 
Utopia.” July 8—Prof. G. W. Keeton, M.A., The 
Passing of Empire" July 15—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: Some 
Fables of History.” July 22—S. K. Ratcliffe: ** English Life and 
Leisure.” July 29—Closed. 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 


(To befriend Rationalists, especially those who have served the 
Rationalist Movement) 


UNDER the direction of F. C. C. WATTS (Chairman and 
Treasurer), Miss M. WATTS, Miss C. KERR, Mrs. G. M. 
DIXON, Mr. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER, and Mr. A. C. 
CLEARE (Secretary). 


Donations, or applications for assistance, should be addressed 
to the Secretary at Nos. 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each Donor, and a 
copy will be supplied to anyone on request. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp. 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 


NOW READY 


Life Has Kept 
Me Young 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY 


HAROLD M. WATKINS 


Five reigns are covered in the vivid 
autobiography of the well-known 
Cardiff educationalist and econo- 
mist, whose life has included an 
active interest in politics, drama, and 
sport. These reminiscences, tracing 
the changes in social life and in 
political and religious thought that 
have occurred during the last few 
decades, make delightful reading. 


18s. net 
(inland postage 9d.) 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


DAILY HERALD: Every parent, shoe 
manufacturer, and salesman 
should read 


Your 


Children’s Feet 


CHARLES A. PRATT 


“A most valuable contribution to the 
care of children’s feet . . . To the 
chiropodist and layman, foot-fitter 
and parent, this book will prove 
worth reading.’’—-CHIROPODY REVIEW 
“ ‘Four out of every five of our teenage 
children already show signs of foot 
deformity.’ ‘This is one of the many 
startling disclosures which Mr. Pratt 
makes.”’—-PARENTS 

Illustrated 7s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 


C.A.WATTS & CO.LTD. 
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EACH VOL. 


Postage: 

1 vol., 2d. 
2 vols., 4d. 
3 vols., 6d. 
4 vols., 7d. 
8 vols., Is. 


1. EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE 
Prof. T. Neville George 


The Professor of Geology at Glasgow Univer- 
sity provides an up-to-date, comprehensive, 
and highly readable explanation. Diagrams. 


2. THEATREGOING 


Harold Downs 
To enrich the pleasure of regular playgoers 
and introduce to a new world those who 
have yet to discover the delights of the 
theatre. 


3. WHAT’S ALL THIS ABOUT 
GENETICS ? 


Rona Hurst 
For the parent and teacher, and for everyone 
who is concerned with the rearing of animals 
and plants. Diagrams. 


4. THE LADDER OF LIFE 
From Molecule to Mind 


A. Gowans Whyte 
The author describes the evolution of Man— 
and in particular the human brain and mind 
—from the simplest beginnings. Diagrams. 


London, E.CA (Tel; Central 
ez. (South Africa: & 
Microfilms, 


Back to one shilling! 


BOOKS 


IS THE TITLE OF A NEW COMPANION 
SERIES TO THE THINKER’S LIBRARY 


The series will cover a wide field of subjects, each book being 

specially written for the intelligent man in the street by an 

acknowledged authority. The books are attractively produced, 
measuring 4§” x 74” and bound in strong card covers. 


C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 


NOW READY 


&. GETTING TO KNOW 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
T. G. Williams 
This unusual book shows ordinary readers 


how to find their way among the “ classics,” 
and how to select books worth reading. 


6. FINDING OUT ABOUT 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Dr. J. L. Michiels 
The vital facts with a minimum of technical 


jargon. Containing a section on the Hydrogen 
Bomb. Diagrams. 


Ba A SHORT HISTORY OF 
OUR OWN TIMES (1919-1950) 
Esmond Wright 


This important book relates the political to 
the economic and social, and shows us the 
world we live in and our place within it. 


8. A SIGNPOST TO 
MATHEMATICS 

A. H. Read : 

A fascinating introduction, the outcome of 
the author’s experience in teaching at Marl- 


borough and at St. Andrew's University. 
Diagrams. 
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